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A RULING SIN. 


There are many sins which have this 
absorbing character; whose property it 
is ever to encroach more and more on 
the regions of the moral and spiritual 
life, not as yet possessed by them, never 
content until they have reared their 
trophies on the wreck and ruin of every 
nobler faculty and power. All sins, 
perhaps, have more or less this charac- 
ter. Yet we may signalize two or three 
concerning which it is eminently true. 

Vanily is such asin. This may seem 
to us often little worse than a foible; 


yet physicians will tell you that there 


is almost no sin which gives more in- 
mates to the madhouse than this; and 
how many through it shall have missed 
the crown of life, only the last day shall 
declare. | 


The Love of Money is another such 


sin, growing by what it feeds on; and 
even claiming to exercise a wider, a 
fiercer, a more relentless tyranny and 
dominion in the soul where it rules as 
lord; ever resenting more and more 
any freedom of action, any generosity 
in dealing, any open-bandedness in giv- 
ing, any bowels of compassion shown 
on the part of him who meant indeed 
to allow this sin, but did not intend at 
the first that it should bear sway in his 
heart or life, as sole and absolute and 
tyrannous lord. ww, 

The Lust of the Flesh, indulged and 
allowed, proves oftentimes another such 
a sin; it bas a fearful tendency to be- 
come such; what a workshop of unholy, 
impure fancies will the heart of man be 
who has given himself over to the 
spirit of uncleanness! “Keep thy ser- 
vant from presumptuous sins, lest they 
get the dominion over me.“ Trench. 


— 


FENTHUSIASM. 


We have just finished the perusal of 
one of the chapters in Dr. Steven’s ad- 
mirable “History of Methodism.” We 
selected it at random, but read again 
what we have often read before with in- 
tense interest. The chapter details the 
method and quantity of Whitefield’s ac- 
tivity as an evangelist in England and 
America. Here was a man of a weak 
bodily constitution, preaching usually 
twice, and often three or four times each 
day, travelling one hundred and fifty 
miles a week for months together, having 
audiences sometimes of ten thousand 
people, holding meetings at midnight or 
before day, exposed to every species of 


. persecution, pronounced a madman by 


the clergy, and stoped by the people, and 
yet for thirty-five years never resting a 
moment, or ever losing a cheerful seren- 
ity of temper. There is absolutely 
something marvellous now-a-days in the 


_ contemplation of such a character and 


such labours. Granted that there is not 
in the condition of the Church at the 
present time the same necessity there 
then was for such extraordinary efforts, 
and that there is not now such a crisis 
in the religious world which brought out 
such heroic characters as the Wesleys, 
Whitefield, and Zinzendorf, yet is there 
not a lesson for all of us who profess to 
be Christians, and recognize the obliga- 
tion that rests upon us, in view of such a 
profession, to be zealous and active in 
His cause, in the record of such lives as 
theirs? Who will undertake to say that 
the Church would not be effecting a 
great deal more good if she could com- 
mand the services of evangelists like 
them, labouring not perhaps in precisely 
the same way, but with the same enthu- 
siasm, the same utter devotion of spirit, 
the same self-denial, the same consecra- 
tion of the highest talents to the one aim 
of the conversion of sinners? Too much 
of our modern religion is mere routine, 
a sort of second-hand Christianity, cer- 
tain stereotyped forms, beliefs, feelings, 
activities. The warm soul, the near, 
positive faith, the unspeakable joy of it 
has been eaten away. Gospel truth has 
no more that sharp distinct outline, that 
firm grasp, that full, pervading power, 
which it must have where it is rightly 
performing its office on the hearts and 
lives of men. We want depth, solemnity, 
earnestness, joy, in our religion. We 
need to go beyond the generally accepted 
proprieties of religious feeling and life, 
and submit ourselves to the unchecked 


influences of the Holy Spirit. Religious 


duties must be performed, not so much 
from a stern sense of obligation as from 
an abounding delight in the service of 


tbe Most High God, our Savioure Our 


activity must have eliminated from it all 
thought of self, all regard for man’s ap- 
plause, all proud obedience to prejudice, 
all slavish following of some favourite 
system, and be more spontaneous, inde- 
pendent, full of charity toward man, and 
supreme love to God. We want enthu- 
siasm, a heart and mind enkigdled with 
a heavenly flame, an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, a yearning for a closer com- 
munion with Christ, an all-controlling 
faith in the Lord, an unquestioning sub- 
mission to His will, a willing sacrifice 
of ourselves, body, niind, and estate, to 
His glorious service, counting nothing so 
precious as His approval, esteeming 
earthly loss as inestimable gain if it be 
incurred for His sake; living, working, 
thinking, as in His sight and for His re- 
ward. If the heart of the Church were 
once again filled with such a deep and 
pervading enthusiasm; if ministers and 
people were alike overwhelmed with such 
a precious flood of intense joy and su- 
preme regard forthe Lord's glory through 
them; if Christians at large came up 
more completely to their true position as 
the children of God, whose home is in 
heaven, whose highest delight is to be 
about their Heavenly Father’s business; 
if these things were to become the pre- 
vailing temper and rejoicing throughout 
the Christian world, what a glory would 
overspread it, what conquests would be 
won, what tremendous powers for good 
evoked, what multitudes would be con- 
verted, what danfuge would Satan feel 
had keen done unto his dominion! Our 
religion ought to become more of a pas- 
sion with us. It ought to be the ab- 
sorbing feeling, overtopping every other, 
inspiring and controlling us throughout, 
in every department of our inner and 
outer life. We have had patriotic en- 
thusiasms, when every thought was 
given to the country and its welfare, 
when the blood tingled in our veins with 


fervour and excitement, and we were ex- 
alted to the highest pitch of a vehement 
zeal for the safety and victory of our 
cause, Shall all our ardour and glowing 
warmth of feeling be reserved for our 
earthly country, and only such a stinted 
measure be given to the love of the bet- 
ter land above? Shall the duties of our 
earthly citizenship be fulfilled with such 
promptness and devotion, whilst those of 
our citizenship in heaven go almost ne- 
glected, and call in so slight a measure 
of eagerness and enthusiasm? The pa- 
triotism of the country, and particularly 


of its churches, have triumphed, and the 


cause of liberty and law is won. Let 
them now display the same, yea, a more 
intense devotion to the cause of -the 
Lord, against sin and worldliness, 
whether found inside or outside of the 


Church’s precincts. Let God's people 


rise up to the full measure of their duty 
and their glorious privileges, and speed 
on the work of the world’s regeneration 
and emancipation with quick and certain 
strides. — Moravian. 


— —ꝓ— 


JOY IN SUFFERING. 


common experience to the believer. He 
rejoices in suffering; not that he likes suf- 
fering in itself, not that he has become 
insensible to pain, but because by suffer- 
ing -he is purified, and made like Christ. 
Any thing that will weaken in him the 

wer cf sin, and transform him into the 
image of his Saviour, repress the old and 


develope the new nature—any thing that 


will do this is welcome. Hence pain is 
welcome, for this, — the grace of 
the Spirit, is a great purifier. 
„Trial, When it weighs severely, 
Stamps the Sa viour's image clearly 
On the hearts of all His friends; 
In the frame His hands have moulded 
Is a future life unfolded 
Through the suffering which he sends. 
* Suffering gives our faith assurance, 
Makes us patient in endurance. 
Suffering! who is worth thy pains? 
Here they call thee only torment, 
There they call thee a preferment 
Which not every one attains.” 


This is true of the severest trials through 
which the believer is called to pass. God 
sends them, and sends them for his good; 
therefore he rejoices. 

And how uncomplainingly and cheer- 
fully the Christian bears — * loss, when 
he is living near Christ, in the full enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings which Christ has 
purchased! To have ( 
things. Heaven is his, heaven with all its 
peace and all its glory—his not merely in 
anticipation, but, in reality, his now by 
faith—by that faith which is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. Does the poor man weep as he 
leaves the cabin which barely sheltered 
him, and enters the clean new cottage 
provided by his master? In the possession 
of the new, is not the old forgotten? And 
in the new joy which the Christian has 
found in Christ, does he miss the poor joy 
of earth—the vapid joy, which left his 
heart so empty? In the new treasures 
which he has found in heaven—the king- 
dom, the throno, the crown, the wealth of 


oes he lament when earthly riches 
take to themselves wings? Is he cast 
down, when men speak evil of him? “Ye 


took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, 
wrote St. Paul to the Hebrews, “kaowing 
in yourselves, that ye have in heaven a 
better and an enduring substance.“ 


“ Knowing.” 
“ In yourselves.” 


“ That ye ha,. 


Here, dear reader, is the secret of vic- 
tory, the secret of joy in trouble; Aeaven 
begun in the soul, the conscious inward 
session Of heavenly glory. We easily — 
che one world, because we have gained the 
other. Thus has the victory ever been 
achieved. Thus the early Christians tri- 
umphed; thus the children of God in all 
ages have overcome. Macaulay saw it 
when, in language of singular power and 
beauty, he thus wrote of the early Puri- 
tans :-— They ized no title to supe- 
riority but God’s favour; and confident of 
that favour, they despised all the accom- 
plishments and all the dignities of the 
world. If they were unacquainted with 
the works of philosophers and poets, the 
were deeply read in the oracles of God. If 
their names were not found in the regis- 
ters of heralds, they felt assured that they 
were recorded in the Book of Life. If 
their steps were not attended by a splendid 
train of menials, legions of ministering 
angels had charge over them. Their pal- 
aces were houses not made with hands; 
their diadems crowns of glory that should 
never fade away. On the rich and the 
eloquent, on nobles and priests, they looked 
down with contempt, for they esteemed 
themselves rich in a more precious treasure, 
eloquent in a more sublime language, no- 
bles by the right of an earlier creation, 
priests by the imposition of a mightier 
hand.” 

Confident of God’s favour, already rich, 
already nobles, already priests. ‘“ This is 
the victory which overcometh the world, 
even our faith — Witness. 


— — 


PREACHING CHRIST. 


Undoubtedly, the want of Christ in the 
sermon is the great defect of the preaching 
of this day. The words of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Reid, author of that excellent publi- 
cation, “‘The Blood of Jesus,” are most 
timely and just. 

„Our matured conviction is, that the 
great thing needed at present is not so 
much revival sermons, or revival prayer- 
meetings, as revival truth ; and as the very 
essence of that truth is, the gospel of God 
congerning his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
or in other words, the testimony of the 
Holy Ghost—externally in the preached 
word, and internally in its spiritual appli- 
cation, to the all sufficiency and infallible 
efficacy of the precious blood of Jesus 
Christ—that which is pre-eminently re- 
quired, in order to the general revival of 
religion, is a full, clear, intelligent, and 
earnest utterance of the = leading doc- 
trines of ‘the gospel of the grace of God.’ 
True revival is not attainable by merely 
preaching about revival, but by the con- 
stant proclamation of that all-important 
truth, which is employed by the Hol 
Ghost to produce it—that Christ also ha 
once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God! He 
will prove the most effective preacher in 
bringing about a holy, deep, scriptural 
revival, who gives the greatest prominence 
to these three great facts:—‘That Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures; and that he was buried;,and that 
he rose again the third day according to 
the Scriptures.’” 

A painter once, on finishing a 
nificent picture, called his artist friends 
around him to examine it, and express 


hrist, is to have all. 


their judgment as to its merits or defects. 
The one in whose taste the author most 
confided, came last .to view the work. 
“Tell me truly, brother,” said the painter, 
“ what — 2 think is the best point in 
. „O! brother, it is all beau- 
iful; but that chancel! That is a perfect 
mastér-piece—a gem!” With a sorrowful 
heart the artist took his brush and dashed 
it over the toil of many a weary day, and 
turning to his friends, said, O! brothers, 
if there is any thing in my piece more 
beautiful than the MAsrrn's race, that [ 
have sought 40 put there, let it be gone?” 


How many “ — sermons preached now- 
a days would be destroyed, if this principle 
were applied! 


Js the complaint an unreasonable one? 
“We miss the habitualness of the testimony 
of Christ; that special love for all the re- 
gion round about Gethsemane and Calvary, 
the atonement and the intercession, and 
the great gifts of the Spirit purchased 
thereby; we miss that constant tracing of 
all spiritual life and consolation—in its 
very influence and fruit, to Christ as the 
life, and that careful binding of all spiritual 
affectiong and duties upon him for support 
and strength, as the vine-dresser trains 
his vine upon its trellis, which appears 
so remarkably in the teaching of the 
apostles 

In some cases, there is a great deal of 
preaching about the gospel, and yet little 
of the gospel; a great deal of preachin 
about Christ, and yet little of Christ. All 
religious truths are not gospel truths; nor 
is all concerning Christ the one thing in 
regard to Christ, without which all else is 
nothing, viz: his vicarious death, and his 
resurrection. One may preach on the 
vanity of the world, the uncertainty of life, 
the awfulness of death unprepared for, the 
tremendous events of the judgment-day, 
the little profit of gaining the whole world, 
and the like, dene not preach gospel 
truth, distinctly so-called. He may preach 
much on the primeval glory of Christ, his 
incarnation, humiliation, sorrows, purity of 
life, the excellence of his example, &., 
and yet not preach Christ, in the gospel 
sense. For he does not give the cruci 
Christ the high, central in his preach- 
ing. And the effect of this (awful thought! 
may be just as mischievous as if he preach 
absolute error! He fails in the just propor- 
tion of truth presented. He gets in Christ, 
but not as was intended, either as regards 
the kind or quantity. His ministrations 
are not rightly balanced. Just where there 
ought to be a great deal, there is very 
little Baptist. 


— — — 


CHRIST. 


The following Hymn is from a recent number 


of Good Words. The author ix a Free Church 
minister in Glasyow, Scotland. 


O Pearl of price! my treasured hoard! 
O riches righteously adored! 

My Christ, my King, my glorious Lord! 
The way to God, we ali must go; 

The truth of God, we all should know; 
The only Life in God below! 


My faithful Friend, whate'er befal, 
My Hope when terrors dark appal, 
My resurrection, and mine all! 

Lo! all the Love of God is Thine, 
And all the wealth of grace divine, 
And all Thy riches now are mine. 


In Thee my sins are all forgiven, 
And sorrows are but shadows driven 
Across the sunshine sweet of heaven ; 
In Thee is Life divine and pure, 

And holy joy, and peace secure, 

And light that shall for aye endure. 


Redeeme:, Saviour, Christ divine, 

Let all else perish, all is mine, 

For Thou art God's, and I am Thine; 
And all besides is empty loss, 

And filthy rags, and wasteful dross, 
To know Thee and Thy saving cross. 


— —ä6ł Dͤ — 


POWER OF PRAYER. 


In 1821 there was a large fawily resid- 
ing in C——, a town in Connecticut, of 
which several members were at that time 
unconverted Two of the sisters became 
deeply solicitous for the conversion of their 
father, three brothers, and three sisters. 
They agreed, in the month of November, 
to meet every night in a chamber, at eight 
o'clock, to pray together for this great 
blessing, until it should be given. Satan 
seemed, as usual, to understand this ar- 
rangement, and immediately brought in a 
distracting influence, adapted to fill the 
minds of the young with frivolous desires. 

On the night of a grand ball in April, to 
which the younger sister had gone, they 
were together in that chamber from eight 
o'clock until four in the morning, pleading 
with God. 

This daily ment was still con- 
tinued for three months more, God giving, 
in all this time, no outward encourage- 
ment. They then become more earnest, 
and remembering that “ this kind goeth not 
out but by fasting and prayer,” one of the 
sisters set apart a day for this purpose, 
giving every thought to this one object. 
The \next week these too united in the 
same exercise, and for three successive 
weeks they thus prayed together, with 
fasting. 

During this month the Spirit came in 
power to convict the younger sister of her 
sins, to such an extent that she fearlessly, 
though a girl of only sixteen years, warned 
her sceptical father, all her friends, her 
brothers, and sisters, to flee from the wrath 
to come. 

Then it appeared, from her confession, 
that while these praying ones had seen no 
unswer tp their supplications, at that very 
ball this girl and her intimate friend had 
had such views of eternity, and the need of 
preparation for it, that they enjoyed no- 
thing. They saw themselves dancing on 
the brink of perdition. 

As they retired er to rest, they 
said, each to the other, “I will never at- 
tend another ball. 

Others were now awakened; the minister 
appointed a meeting for inquirers; one of 
the vilest women in the town was heard 
erying in her house, in agony, for divine 
mercy; a profane student in the academy 
was converted, and became a preacher of 
righteousness to all around him. The 
sacred influence spread, until the salvation 
of the soul became the one topig of conver- 
sation throughout the town. And it is 
worthy of note that the very ball-room in 
which Satan’s \ inery was employed to 
0 the work of „was soon set apart 
Sia ghee of prayer by the consent of the 
proprietor, a decidedly irreligious person. 

ne of these young girls was called in 
one year to experience the reality of those 
celestial joys for which she had renounced 
the world. The other has but recently 
died—a pastor’s wife—a woman of uncom- 
mon devotedness to Christ, mother of a 
large family, whose influence was a rich 
blessing to the whole neighbourhood where 
Providence had fixed her residence. 

The revival continued for a year, affect- 
ing the whole town, resulting in the con- 
version of more than a — 2 making 
the next winter a perfect contrast with 


the former in the moral tone of the yil- 
lage.—Independent. 


ENDURANCE AND MAGNANIMITY. 


One such case as the following is a full 
reward for all the missionary effort that 
has ever been put forth, When a convert 
to Christianity in India was entreated not 
to _ the religion of his family, he 
said: 

„ love Jesus Christ because He loved 
me, and I must obey Him. ren if 1 
knew that heaven were full, and there was 
no room for me, I should still love Him, 
and live for His honour and glory.” 
Efforts were made to convince him by 
argument. He said:—*Should they even 
be able to bring sophistical arguments 
which I could not answer, I should not be 
troubled. J have an inward experience of 
the love of Christ, which can never be 
shaken or removed! His relatives wept 
over him as going to perdition. He said 
to the missgonary, “Threats I can bear; 
arguments do not shake me; but the hard- 
est thing to bear is the persecution of 
tears. It almost breaks my heart to hear 
them, but not even for this can I leave 
Christ. Other converts and inquirers in 
his native village were told that he was 
about to return to his old faith. He said, 
“Should I go back, they would all be dis- 
cou I thank God that He has 
helped me to stand firm for their sakes. 
No, even if my own soul were not worth 
bing, 1 would cling to Christ, in order to 
bring them to Him also!” Surely this is 
the spirit of primitive consecration and 
endurance. 


— 
For the Presbyterian. 


GETTING BURNED. 


The twin questions of Solomon concern- 
ing the properties of fire involve their own 
answer. We are no sooner asked them, 
than the reply is at hand, a man can not 
“take fire in his bosom, and his clothes 
not be burned;” he cannot “go upon hot 
coals, and his feet not be burned.” In 
this self-evident truth three principles, also 
self-evident, are involved. 

1. The consequences will be incurred, 
though the act be performed tynorantly. 
Should an infant or an idiot “take fire in 
his bosom, unaware of the consequences, 
those consequences would none the less 
surely follow. Should one tread “ upon hot 
coals,’ ignorant that the coals were 80 
near, his feet would be victims no less. 

2. This law of nature cannot be held in 
abeyance by the mere force of the human 
will, One may “take fire in his bosom,” 
or walk “upon hot coals,’ determining 
boldly, I will not be burned! but be 
burned he will. 

8. The law remains the same also, and 
the cause invariably produces its effect, 
unchanged by Aatit. You may take fire 
into your bosom, or go upon hot coals, a 
thousand times, but the thousandth time 
your clothes and your feet will as surely 
be burned as the first. You cannot become 
habituated to fire so that its inherent pro- 
perty will be lost—so that it will not 
burn. 

Now, my reader, sin is a fire. Its 
tions are governed, as are those of fire in 
the natura! world, by fixed and immutable 
laws. And hence you cannot take it in 
your bosom, or go upon it; you cannot 
wantonly indulge in sin, and not suffer the 
consequences of your indulgence. You 
will surely and invariably get burned. 
And in different ways. 

As often as you indulge in any known 
sin, however insignificant it may seem, you 
will „be burned,” in that you will be made 
thereby more a slave to sin in all its forms 
than before. You will become more ready 
to yield to the next temptation that crosses 
your path. Each command of this master 
obeyed, is an additional link in the chain 
with which he binds us to his will. Each 
concession to sin is a concession of #0 
much power to resist. 

And, again, as often as you indulge in 
known sin, you get burned because, by 
your indulgence, you are prepared for, not 
only additional as before, but lower and 
darker steps. We generally — with 
little sins. But they prepare us for great- 
er, and these for greater still. 

Satan does not make murderers in a day. 
They are the work of years. He first 
trains them in the school of indifference, 
then in the academy of envy, then in the 
college of hate and wicked avimosities, 
until, having finished the curriculum, they 
are prepared to graduate murderers in cold 
blood. I do not suppose that Cain killed 
Abel the first time the offering of the 
younger was — and preferred. He 
first saw the preference, and envied Abel 
for it. He saw it again, and was jealous 
of the favour shown his brother. Again, 
and hated bim. Again, and killed him. 
And thus sin Jurns. It leads us from a 
less to a greater. Little sins are doors and 
gateways to the descending halls and lower 
rooms of great ones. We begin with idle 
words to study profanity. Robbers com- 
mence in childhood with stealing pins. 
In many a sparkling wine-glass has been 
pictured a drunkard’s grave. Satan’s bit- 
terest cups have always an attractive 
handle. 

And thus, because sin comes to us often 
in a form so attractive, and by less we are 
prepared for greater, we cannot commit 
sin, in a form however trivial it may seem, 
and not suffer the consequences of the 
commission. As a law, invariable and 
fixed, in the domain of moral action, sin 
will burn. 

To apply the important principles to 
which reference has n e, we cannot 
escape the operation of this moral law. 

1. From ignorance. As well might we 
expect the little child, still ignorant of their 
nature, to take in its bosom burning coals, 
and, because ignorant, pass unharmed, as 
that he who takes this moral fire ijynorantly 
in his hands, sins—knowing not his sin— 
should pass the ordeal untouched. Just as 
aniversally and invariably as in nature fire 
burns, in morals sin consumes and acom- 
plishes its work. It is a cause, as often as 
you come in contact, with which the effect 
will be produced. 3 

2. Neither can we set aside this princi- 
ple of morality by the determination of our 
own will. Yet we are very apt to try it. 
We would pronounce the man who should 

p a palm-full of fire and place it in his 

m, declaring, “I will not be burned,” 
a madman or a fool. And yet, in the 
sphere of morals, we repeat that madness 
and that folly again and again. 

It is the underlying principle of all 
human systems of reform. Man—man, in 
all his weakness, in all his proneness to sin, 
determines upon reformation. “My life, 
thus far, has not been such as I could wish, 
as I shall desire it should have been when 
I come to die. Henceforth I must do bet- 
ter. I will lead a different and better life. 
I will stop this sin or that. I will not 
drink, or swear, or cheat, as the case ma 
be. I will be temperate, truthful, honest. 
Resolutions the best, and yet worthless. 
That man leaves out God. He is silent 
touching the cross, He, is taking fire in 
his bosom, he is going upon hot coals, 
boasting the while, “Lo, I will not be 
burned !” 

Or, under another phase of experience, 


| A few months ago the Bisho 


we often yield to sin in one form or another, 
determined that that shall be the limit of 
our indulgence—that we will go no far- 
ther—that we will speak an idle word, but 
that we will never swear—that we will con- 
vey wrong impressions, but never lie—that 
we will = and hate, ＋ never kill. We 
are probably sincere in these purposes of 
heart; but our folly is like that of him 
who should place the torch to the dwellin 
in the city’s street, resolved that the build- 
ing he ignites alone shall be burned. We 
can bring certain elements into operation, 
which, the moment we have done so, are 
for ever beyond our control. It was with 
the incendiary whether the act of ignition 
should be performed; when he applied the 
match, it was with God when and where 
the flames should stép. And so it may be 
with us, whether we shall yield to one form 
of sin or another now; but if we do. it is 
with God what the terrible consequences 
shall be with [lim to what extent the 
flame shall consume 

3. And, in accordance with the third 
principle, we cannot become so habituated 
or accustomed to sin, that its invariable 
effect shall not be produced—that this fire 
may not burn. Continuance in sin is like 
the progress of some falling body, not only 
farther down now than a moment before, 
but, while falling, acquiring additional mo- 
mentum to increase its velocity the mo- 
ment that follows. Accustomed to sin, we, 
with each offence, are farther from God; 
but, at the same time also, the impelling 
power is increased, and we are hurled more 
rapidly on. And that is the burn—the 
terrible consequent—the inevitable award. 
Such is habit in sin. Though you have 
often done it before, therefore you cannot 
take this fire in your bosom you cannot 
ge upon these hot coals, and your clothes 
and your feet not be burned. 

C. D. K. 


— — — 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE BISHOP'S PASTUKAL. 


REVIEW OF THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN BISHOP 
POTTER AND THE CLERGY OF HIS DIOCESE. 


of Rome, claim- 
ing to exercise the vicariate of Christ on earth, 
issued an Encyclical to his Ecumenical! Diocese, 
unchurching again all the churches of the Refor- 
mation. It attracted the attention of the civil- 
ized world. Later still, the Bishop of New York 
issued another Encyclical to the clergy of his 
diocese, unchurching all the churches in Chris- 
tendom, except the Russo Greek Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church, which had unchurched 
his own. This, too, attracted no inconsiderable 
attention and remark. Like the Roman Ency- 
clical with the answers thereto, the New York 
Encyclical, and the replies of the clergy, are 
now published to the world. They are the com. 
mon property of the whole Church, of whatever 
name, and any allusion to the principles they 
announce, the positions they take, the defences 
they bave made, or any discussion of the merits 
of the whole case, cannot now be deemed an 
intrusion into other men’s matters, or an inter- 
ference with what does not concern us. The 
whole Church of God is interested in the subject. 
Every non-Episcopal church, and every non- 
Episcopal minister, without as well as within 
the g phical bounds of the diocese of Bishop 
Potter, is called upon to listen to a most solemn 
protest against their presumption in daring to 
think that they are either divinely ordai or 
scripturally constituted. All non Episcopal de- 
nomirations are virtually declared to be without 
divine right for their ministry and iasti 
constitution. 

The special object of this paper is not te vindi- 
cate such as have been unchurched by the 
Bishop's Pastoral. This were a thing of superero- 
gation. But it ir to set before the public the real 
merit and polemic value of the debate between 
the Bishop aud his clergy, and show that what- 
ever of Christian spirit we may accord to the 
dissenters, or whatever of liberal argument or 
example they may have adduced in their de- 
fence, still it must be evident toall who diligently 
consider the Pastoral and the Replies, that the 
evangelical clergy have logically failed in their 
noble resistance to the exclusiveness of the 
Bishop, that Low-churchmen must ever fight 
with “both hands tied,” and that it is utterly 
impossible for them, while Episcopacy is what it 
is, to extricate themselves from the toils of a sys- 
tem which renders nugatory all their protests 
against exclusiveness, so long as they are bound 
by solemn obligation to the system itself—a sys- 
tem which ever repels the attack upon it by pre- 
senting to its Epi antagonists the painful 
charges of “perjary” and “inconsistency,” and 
makes it impossible logically to refute such 
charges, except by the renunciation of the 
essence of the system, to wit, “Three Orders” and 
“Apostolic Succession,” in the Episcopal sense. 
Ne Episcopalian can logically fight that battle. 

The papers of Bishop Potter and Drs. Tyng, 
Canfield, and Smith, are before us. What con- 
cerns us is, to ascertain the position of the Bisho 
and the manner of the defence resorted to by his 
dissenting clergy. 

I. First, then, as to the Bishop's position. It 
is simply this. ‘The official recognition by episco- 
pally- ministers, while ing to their 
Church, of non-eprscopal ministers, churches, and 
services, 1s contrary to the law of the Epi 
Church, and injurious to ils peace and b 
This is the Bishop's thesis. Leaving out of view, 
asa matter that is subordinate, the churches and 
the services, let us confine our attention to the 
“ministry,” inasmuch as this is the easential 

int of the whole case. In reference to this the 

ishop says: — The Church,” (t. e., the Episco- 
Church,) “in her statement of principles and 
n her law, makes it clear, as any truth ever 
can be made, that she means to erect, and has 
erected, an effectual barrier between all within her 
fold and the official action of ministers of non- 
episcopal bodies.” He further adds, “Jn my official 
capacity, I know of no ministay outside of her 
foid!!!" Whatever we may think of the offen- 
siveness, and ar nee, ahd exclusiveness of this 
relatical pretension and presumption, let us not 
be so hasty as to say that the Bishop, being a 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church, is unjustified in 
his expressions, or inconsistent with his system. 

And now for the “law” of the Church which 
the Bishop declares supports him in his position. 
The XXIII. of the “Thirty-nine Articles” of 
the Episcopal Church declares, as a general 
statement of doctrine, that “It is not law, for 
aNY MAN to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or ministering the sacraments in the 
congregation, before he LAWFULLY called and 
sent to execute the same; and those we At to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which be chosen 
and called unto this work run, wHo HAVE 
PUBLIC AUTHORITY GIVEN UNTO THEM IN THE CON- 
GREGATION, TO CALL AND SEND ministers into the 
Lord's vineyard.” Now, there is nothing in all 
this Article to which any one ean except, so far 
as the Article itself is concerned, unless it be its 
ambiguity. What we need to know is the true 
interpretation of the Article, as respects the per- 
sons who are authorized to call and send min- 
isters into the Lord’s vineyard. Wao, then, are 
meant by “the men who have public authority” to 
do this thing? e., to gospel ministry? 

Bishop Burnet, in his exposition of the above 
Article, says that what is “fired by the Article” 
is, that no man can enter upon the ministry ex- 
cept “chosen and called to it by such as have 
authority so to do.” As to the men who have 
this authority he remarks, “ But men are left 
more at liberty as to their thoughts concerning 
the subject of this lawful authority.” A strange 
statement, truly! as if the Ep Church 
had not been able to determine a question of 
such vital moment! Bishop Potter, more sensi- 
ble and consistent, answers the question by say- 
ing, that none buf episcopally-ordained men have 
“lawful authority” to ordain; in other words, 
the only ministry the Episcopal Church can 
officially recognise as scrirrurat, is a ministry 
episcopally consecrated; and by episcopally con- 
secrated he does not mean consecrated by the 
Anglican or the Anglo-American Episcopal 
churches merely, but also by the Church of 
Christ, long before either England or America 
knew Christianity. 

The proof that — 2 r or or- 
dained men alone possess “ lawful authority“ to 
ordain a gospel ministry, and that only such as 
are thus ordained are lawful ministers—not 
merely in the . Church, this Church, 
but in CArist’s and only so in “this” 
Church because they are so in “ Christ's Church,” 
the Bishop alleges is found mainly in the Preface 
to the 1 That Preface asserts that “ No 
man shall be accounted or taken to be a /aw/ul 
Bishop, Priest, or Deacon in this Church, or suf- 
fered to execute any of the said funetions, except 
he be called, tried, examined, and admitted 
thereunto, according to the form hereafter follow- 
ing, or hath had episcopal consecration or ordina- 
tion.” The reason of this is stated, in the Ordinal, 
to be because it is evident to all men, who read 
Scxipture and history, that the three orders in the 
Episcopal Church, with their respective func- 
tions, are the three orders which have ever been 
found in Christ's Church” in all and that 
the principle of episcopal consecration has ever 
been the principle of ission to these “ orders” 
from apostolic times. This is the doctrine of the 
Church. In addition to this, the Bishop quotes 
the ordination oath, which is, “I do solemnly 

to conform to the doctrines and worship 
of the Protestant Church in the United 
States.” Still again, in addition, the Bishop 
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quotes the question asked the candidate in the 
midst of the ordination service— Will you then 
give faithful diligence ALI wars so to minister 
the doctrines and the sacraments, and the discip- 
line of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and 
43 Tars Aath received the same?” &c. The 
answer to this is, “I will do so by the help of the 
Lord.” Still again, the Bleventh Canon, title Ist, 
asserts that none pe minis- 
ters shall be j to “officiate in any con- 
ion of this Church.” 
ow, what deduction can be clearer than this, 
that the Episcopal Church cannot officially recog- 
nize as part of the New Testament ministry, any 
who have not been episcopally ordained? and 
this not because she has made a rule for herself 
which excludes from officiating in her fold, any 
not episcopally ordained by her, but because this 
rule itself is founded upon Scripture and history, 
and is only, in her, the continuance of what was 
ever more in the Church of Christ? And this 
being so, then by what right 
ministers introduced into her pulpits to officially 
proclaim the gospel, or by what right do episco- 
pally-ordained ministers encourage their people 
to listen to ministers not lawfully called to preach 
officially in apy pulpit? Exclusiveness is the 
key pote of the whole system of Episcopacy, just 
as it is of Popery. The Ultramontanists and the 
Gallicans may continue to fight in the bosom of 
the Koman Church, as they have constant! 
fought heretofore, but what impartial judge will 
not dvcide that the former are logically consistent 
with their system, while the latter are not? The 
High-chureh and the Low-church may continue 
t» oppuse each other in the bosom of the Episco- 
pal fold, as — have ever done, byt what impar- 
tial judge will not decide that the former are 
lugically consistent with their system, while the 
latter are not? Low-churchmen may appoal to 
varieties of practice, and to the liberal spirit of 
‘the early Reformers. So the Gallicans appeal to 
varieties of practice, and to the liberal spirit of 
some of their Popes, Councils, aud Divines. Libe- 
ral Romanism may _— Boniface and Hilde- 
brand, and say that the true ype of Pépery was 
different in the beginning. liberal Episco- 
pacy may repudiate Bancroft and Land, and say 
that the true type of Prelacy is found in the yet 
earlier Reformers. What does all this avail for 
either? The system, with each, is well dofined 
and illustrated by centuries of action. Essential 
Episcopacy must ever remain High-church, just 
as essential Popery must ever remain Ultramon- 
tune. Morgan Dix, ot New York, must ever re- 
peat, “You know that the Episcopal Church recog- 
nizes as valid no orders but those which a Bishop 
has conferred.” William Henry Odenheimer, of 
New * must ever declare that the only 
channel of Divine grace to men is the *‘ Apostolic 
Episcopate,” a “Corporation of Bishops, which, 
by an unbroken historic succession, has been per- 
tuated always, every where, and by all Chris- 
ians, until within the last three hun years.” 
Placing hu Church upon the same platform 
with the Russo-Greek and the Roman, he can 
consistently appeal to the chiefs of each in such 
a rhapsody as this :—* One, who is not worthy to 
wash your feet, calls to you, O Pope, Patriarch, 
Metropolitan, Bishop, and asks, for Jesus’ sake, 
have you maintained unimpaired His Apostolic 
Episcopate?” The answer to this rhapsody we 
do not now wees to make. But it is enough to 
know that this is the kind of talk the Bishop of 
New York loves to encourage; and any attempt 
on the part of his elergy to practically dissent 
herefrom, he will chastise ond reprove. And so 
long as his logical foundations are what they are, 
we must be chary of saying that he is untrue to 
bis system, or despotic in his rule. Rather let 
us the truth, that some of his clergy recoil, 
with a shudder, from the —— consequences of 
that polity to ali the principles of which they are 
solemnly bound. 

Il. Let us examine now, as briefly as we 
the defence of the clergy. Let us keep in min 
that the great question is this—Whether, upon 
the theory of the exclusive right of Bishops, con- 
stituted as they are in the Episcopal Church, to 
ordain a gospel ministry, and this because it was 
always so from the days of the Apostles, it is not 
en endangering of the doctrine to allow non-epis- 
copally ordained ministers officially to preach in 
Episcopal pulpits, or to nise their ministra- 
tions officially in any way, whether by attendance 
upon their services in non-episcopal churches, or 
otherwise? This is the real question. 

The whole defence of the dissenting clergy; as 

ered in its essential elements from the 
replies, is capable of reduction to a twofold 
general division, the first part of which enume- 
rates the nature and practical consequences of the 
Bishop's position, and the second of which dis- 
cusses the merits of the case, and is capable of a 
fourfold particular subdivision. 

We shall omit a review of the first part of this 
defence, inasmuch as it has no logical bearing on 
the real question at issue, and confine ourselves 
to the second upon which the chief stre - is 
laid by the dissenters. We contend th ais 
second part is a failure. Did Dr. Adau sud- 
dington, and others, not episcopally ordained, 
officially preach the gospel in Episcopal pulpits, 
and was the validity of their ordination recog- 
nized by Drs. Tyng, Canfield, and Smith?—in 
other words, did they admit their right and au- 
thority to preach? If so, they did what the Ordi- 
nal declares to be contrary to the constitution, 
not only of the Episcopal Church, but of the 
Church of Christ, in r If they did not, 
then let it be so unders ; but by what right, 
episcopal or non-episcopal, did Drs. Tyng, Can- 
field, and Smith, presume to admit them w their 
pulpits? This is the marrow of the whole case. 

And now for the main defence. If this defence 
shall be regarded as valid, it will nullify much of 
what we have already said, and completely vin- 
dicate the dissenters. It is as follows: 

(a.) The Practice of the early English and 
American Bishops was „ 1 to the position 
assumed by the Bishop of New York. 

(6.) The Doctrine of the same was also opposed 
to that of the — 

c.) The twenty-third of the “ my oe Ar- 
ticles” was drawn up ambiguously for the —— 
purpose of admitting and recognising the validity 
of non- e ordert. 

(d.) The Preface to the Ordinal, and all the 
standards of the Church, not only do not deny the 
validity, nor imply the invalidity of non episoo- 
palo „but the contrary. 

Let us examine the logical value and accurac 
of these several points. If we are logical we shall 
be just. 

(a.) First, then, as to the Practice. man 
must admit that the practice of men is by no 
means always a sufficient and satisfactory proof, 
neither is it always a legitimate illustration, nor 
always a true interpretation, of the law by which 
men profess to be bound. Nothing is more com- 
mon than that the practice is the very reverse of 
that required by the law. The allegation that a 
certain practice has been antecedent to, coeval 
with, or subsequent to, the enactment of a certain 
law, is no sufficient evidence that said — 
has been in conformity with that law. It is read- 
ily admitted that, where the practice of the 
framers of a law has been uniform and not di- 
vided, and equally conflicting, and where it has 
existed thus for a long time, it is to be 
as conclusive interpretation of the law itself. 
Where it is otherwise, it is at once stripped of all 
its exegetical value. Contradictory practice can- 
not establish uniformity of view as to the meaning 
of the law. In addition to this, where there a 
two laws in reference to the same subject, one civi 
and the other iastical, the civil granting 
for certain reasons what the ecclesiastical does not 
rant, though in express words it does not forbid 
1 while yet, in every clause, and in its whole 
theory, it condemns it, the practice which obtains 
under the civil statute, in reference to the subject, 
cannot justl) be regarded as a practice illustra- 
tive of the spirit and meaning of the ecclesiastical 
law. Where also there are other reasons than the 
civil statute for the practice which obtains, we are 
entitled to a similar conclusion. It is, therefore, 
readily admitted that the early English Reform- 
ers did, in quite a number of instances, recognize 
the validity of non-Episcopal ordination. But 
this simple fact does, by no means, prove that the 
Ordinal and the supporting Canons of the Angli- 
ean Church, or of the American Church, do the 
same. On the contrary, it is evident to all who 
examine them, that they are in conflict with the 
practice. We do not say the practice was not 
good, nor that the Ordinal and Canons are not 
bad. What we do say is, that the two are logi- 
cally antagonistic, and therefore the practice “P 
ed to by Low-churchmen does not, especially 
under the circumstances of the case, interpret the 
ecclesiastical law. The practice of the 
Reformers—a notable instance of which is seen in 
the nition by Archbishop Grindal of the va- 
lidity of the ordination of Morrison, a Scotch di- 
vine—was built, not upon any written and express 
law of the Episco burch, but upon the enact- 
ment of the civil statute 13, Elizabeth, cap zii., 
which, as a State measure, allowed in the realm, 
and in Bpiscopal churches, the ministrations of 
men not episcopally orfained. It is no argument, 
therefore, for Low-churchmen to tell Bishop Pot- 
ter that it will not do to “imitate,” in this coun- 
try, the exclusiveness which grows out of the 
civil relgtions of the Church of England,” for the 
Bishop can retort the argument with equal force, 
and say that it will not do to “imitate,” in this 
country, the “latitudinarianism which grew out 
of the same relations.” Had the ecclesiastical 
law, in the Canons of the Church, provided for 
the recognition of non-Episco ministers, 
whence could arise the necessity for a civil sta- 
tute in the case? Point out one solitary expres- 
sion in one of them which explicitly and uaam- 
biguously does this. It cannot be done. It is only 
by a difficult, circuitous, and tortuous method of 
interpretation, taking practice for proof, senti- 
ments of recoil from the evident drift of the law 
for genuine expositions of the law itself, and sta- 
tutes of civil enactment for authoritative canons, 
that any shadow of approach has ever been made 
in this direction. As to other reasons which op- 
erated upon the minds of many of the English 
Reformers, so that, while framing the law of the 
Church as they did, they yet indulged a practice 
coptrary to ſu spirit and whole theory. it is enough 
to repeat what all history repeats, and that which 
lies at the foundation of the present difficulty be- 
tween the Bishop of New York and his evangeli- 
eal clergy, viz: that the English Reformation 
broke down in the midst of its progress, and re- 
solved itself into an attempt to mediate between 
Protestantism on the one hand and Po onthe 
other. It balanced like Blondin on rope. It 
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compromised itself. It held to one-half of the 
th of the past, and sought to atone for its de. 
facta by adopting a part of the practice and spirit 
of the 

(d.) — „ as to the doctrine of the early 
Reformers. Much of what has been said in refer- 
ence to their practice is equally applicable here. 
When we are asked to judge what is the law of 
the Church, we must ap to the law itself as 
the standard, and not to the viewsof any num- 
ber of writers, whose wishes and interpretations 
are different from the 

ual, if not greater, number of men of con 
— and convictions. have been 
made to the “ Institution of a Christian Man,” to 
the “Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any 
Christian Man,” and to the “ Divine Institution 
of Bishops and Priests,” A., as well as to other 
works of early English divines, in order to show 
what was the spirit and teaching of the early re- 
formers. It is enough to reply to this, that the 
Ordinal did most mnly wix the doctrine and 
the form of ordination for the English Church in 
the year 1560. This Ordinal is, in every essen- 
tial part, the Ordinal adopted by the American 
Episcopal Church in 1792. The books just named 
were written previous to 1560. Whatever is found 
im them contrary to the plain theory of the 
Ordinal avails nothing as argument in favour of 
the view that the Low-church theory is the true 
theory of the Ordinal. We might just as well 
argue that Cranmer’s doctrine, that a call from 
God, and election by the people, without conse. 
eration or apostolic succession, is the fixed doc 
trine of the Episcopal Church. We might mul- 
tiply pages of this kind of proof. But the ado 
tion by the early Reformers of the English Ordi- 
nal, in which there is not the slightest recogni- 
tion of the Low-church theory, and in which 
there is the clearest recognition of the High- 
church theory, seems to us demonstration irrefu- 
table that they did not press successfully their 
views, so as to obtain even an echo or shadow of 
them in the Constitution of the Church, and that 
the encouragement they found for these views, 
and the defence of them, was outside the Consti- 
tution altogether. 

The Ordinal is the standard, and would be so 
still, though all should comdemn it. Its preface 
is.an authentic document, from which the doc- 
trine of the Church is to be ascertained. Admit, 
too, that after the Ordinal was gde, Episco® 
pal divines wrote and said so and so. It only 
would prove they were inconsistent, and did not 
adhere to the prescribed principles of the Church. 
There is ne other valid argument can be made, 
unless it be that the Episcopal Church did really 
intend to build up a ceaseless contest in her own 
bosom, and that the Ordinal was erected as a fort, 
from the walls of which the High-church part 
might hurl projectiles against the — — 
party, intrenched in the answering fort XXIII. of 
the “Thirty-nine Articles,” without the possi- 
bility of either dislodging the other. But while 
we confess there is a most powerful temptation, 
almost constraining us to say that this was so, we 

et are not fully satisfied to assert that essential 

piscopacy was so constituted in the English 
Church as that no one could tell whether it was 
up or down, this or that, yes or no, one thing or 


onde.) Third} the “ambiguity” of th 
(e.) y, as to the “ iguity” of the 
Twenty-third of the “ Thirty-nine Auel This 
article, it is alleged, was drawn up “ambiguously,” 
for the express purpose of including the recogni- 
tion of the validity of non-episcopal orders. It 
has always seemed to us that this argument is 
more damaging to those who make it, than it is 
confirmatory of their interpretation. If such a 
thing was really and cordially intended, whence 
arose the necessity of an ambiguity? Explain 
the ambiguity, if it can be done, on any other 
ground than that thera was powerful opposition 
to the insertion of a definite recognition of non- 
Episcopal orders. Why be ambiguous, if the 
early Keformers were of one mind? Non-Episco- 
pal ministers have, indeed, very generally re- 
ceived a we | ambiguous recognition. It would 
be strange if ambiguity could give them any 
thing else! Unless there is something more than 
the Ordinal, or than the Canons, or than the 
Twenty-third Article, or than ambiguous state- 
ments of divines, a full enumeration pf whose 
sentiments renders them oftentimesesadly con- 
tradictory, we opine that with Episcopalians, 
hereafter as heretofore, the validity of non-Epis- 
copal orders will remain a very ambiguous ques- 
tion. Unfortunate was that fundamental am- 
biquity! But, after all, is it really ambiguous? 
Yes; there is ancipital expression in it. But its 
whole design and drift are clear, and they are no- 
thing less than this—that even though a Low- 
churchman might appeal to in defence of his 
ition, yet a High-churchman might destroy 
e whole value of the appeal by saying, that 
the validity of non-Episcopal orders was permis- 
sible, not according to rule, but contrary to rule, 
and only as something, “ex necessitate,” which 
knows no law. Bishop Burnet telle us that the 
Article was framed as it is, only“ for such acci- 
dents as had oe and such as still might 
happen,” and thisisall! Peter Martyr, in the 
divinity chair at Oxford; Bucer, in the same 
chair at Cambridge; Ochinus and Fagius, having 
canonries in English cathedrals; and Morrison, 
the Scots divine, all were “accidents” in Episco- 
y, and not of its “substance” or “essence.” 
hey were Episcopal anomalies. unphilosophical 
phenomena, and abnormal ecclesiastical devel- 
opments. The recognition of the validity of 
eir ordination was a “special emergency,” 
extra-canonical, “pro tempore,” “regula non sus- 
— 


If the Act of Uniformity” in 1662, half a cen- 
tury later than the ratification of the Twenty- 
third Article, and which ousted two thousand un- 
ambiguous ministers of Christ from their livings, 
did not extinguish the “ambiguity” of the Arti- 
cle, nothing could. The Nonconformists thought 
it did, and the Church of God has thought so 
ever since. The truth is, that such was the 
condition of the Anglican Reformation at the 
time of the framing of the Articles, that the 
Episcopal Church was unwilling to espouse the 
true doctrine of the Reformation on this point, 
and yet had not courage to explicitly insert its 
own in the Articles. Perhaps the noble reform- 
ers did the best thing they could under the cir- 
cumstances, hoping that future generations would 
— their The task remains yet to be 

one! 

(d.) Fourthly, as to the Ordinal, and the stan- 
dards of the Church neither denying the validity 
nor implying the invalidity of the non-Episcop:1 
orders. All the of authorities cited to 

rove the position of Low-churchmen could easily 
confronted by as great a eon the other 
side, just as the practice of the early Reformers 
could be confronted by a counter-practice. The 
neutralizing elements must be eliminated from 
the problem, and the determination of it sought in 
the logic of the system. Nothing is clearer in 
history than that the validity of non-Episcopal 
orders, and non-Episcopal ministrations, never 
could be successfully based upon the Ordinal and 
standards of the Church. It never was regarded 
as canonical, but as extra-canonical. It was, 
moreover, only recognized in “ extraordinary 
cases” —emergent—exceptional—irregular —occa- 
sional—and void of significance.” This, too, is 
virtually all that the dissenting clergy of Bisho 
Potter practically aim at. And even this stretc 
of liberality is not to become a perpetual thing. 
It is anti-Episcopal. 

Harold Browne, in his exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, says that the “ Ordinal ex- 
presses the mind of the Reformers on this subject,” 
and that the “authority of the English Ordinal” 
is established by the Thirty-sixth Article” as 
supreme. The Preface to that Ordinal rts, in 
most unambiguous — —— to all — 0 — 
diligentl the “ Holy Scriptures and ancien 
— e., Bible and history the five follow- 


ing propositions are evident: 
1. That from the days of the A es until the 
time the Ordinal was framed, there have been 


“three orders” of ministers “in Christ’s Cure! — 
„Bishops, Priests, and Deacons.” 

2. That “no man” might presume to execute 
the offices of these orders, except he were admit- 
ted thereto by “lawful authority.” 

3. That these three orders are made the orders 
of ministry in the Episcopal Church, with their 
respective functions, as set forth in the Episcopal 
system. 

4. That none but those who are episcopally or- 
dained or consecrated according to the form in 
the Urdinal—i. e., by the Bishop—shall be admit- 
ted to any of these orders. And, Tae 

5. That the design or “ intent” of all this, is to 
perpetuate or “continue” in the Episcopal Church 
that system of New Testament ministry which 
both Scripture and history declare, and which the 
Church of Christ has transmitted from the days of 
the Aposties. What can possibly be clearer than 
this, that in her polity the Episcopal Church re- 

resents the true polity of the Church of Christ 
ack to apostolic times?—that she is what she 
is only because the Church of Christ has, in all 

es, been the same? What can be clearer than 
that ordination by Bishops, holding such office, 
and exercising zuck functions, and having such 
distinctions between themselves and the priests 
as are found in the Episcopal Church, is declared 
to be the” ordination which has vbtaiued in the 
Church of Christ from the days of the Apostles? 
And this is the ordination that has the sanction of 
Scripture and history! Aud therefore it is that 
the Episcopal Church will not allow any one, 
not episcopally ordained, to minister to her fold, 
becaiise she has so ordered it, but because it has 
ever been the true order in the Church of Christ, 
the true polity of which she asserts she possesses, 
and because Christ and his Apostles have, through 

her, so ordered it. 

Now, the two great fundamental positions of 
this whole theory are these:—1. The official supe- 
riority of the Bishop over the Priest, in which 
superiority is lodged the exclusive right of ordi- 
nation, and so lodged that without the imposi- 
tion of Ais hands, and the “ Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost,” of Ais lips, the ordination of any one is 
invalid. And, 2. The recognition of 2 line of 
Bishops, unbroken, and historically succeeding 
from the days of the Apostles. ; 

It is impossible to mistake the letter, the spirit, 
the meaning of the system. If the non-recogni- 
tion of non-Episcopally ordained ministers is not 
an irresistible and direct conclusion which no 
elasticity nor curvature of interpretation can 
evade, we are at a loss to know whatis. Would 
any sane man affirm that the great, the catholic, 
the evident conclusion from such premises as 


these, is that of the scriptural and historic valid- 


* 


ity of non - Episcopal ordination? Could folly per- 
petrate any thing more amazing or absurd than 
such an — Exclusiveness is the very 
essence of the system. The only possible argu- 
ment that can fairly be rallied to repel the con- 
clusion is that the system has not, in so many 
words, explicitly and distinctly, brought the 
charge against iteclf. But is this profound si- 
lence, this refusal to speak out the conclusion, 
to be taken as proof that the system is not just the 
very thing it really is? Nay, more, why 
cessary to “‘re-ordain,” in every case, ministers 
not Episcopally ordained? Is it only because it 
is, as Low-churchmen say, the rule “in run 
Church!“ —the law “for us?” Why, then, is it 
the rule of “this” Church? Why has Episcopacy 
made it the 2 non”. of official ministra- 
tion in Aer fold? © Ordinal tells the story. It 
is because the system of “this” Church is most 
solemnly declared to be “the” system of Serip- 

ture, of the apostles, of history! The stability 
and unity of the Church of Christ are connected 
herewith. The “Historic Church” is the scrip- 

tural Church, without a break. Every lawful 

minister must receive an ecclesiastical ordination 

originating with Christ, the Fountain Head, and 

perpetuated in uninterrupted historic succession. 

So that, just as the apostles were sent forth by 

Christ, and the first succeeding bishops were sent 
forth by the apostles— bishops in the Episcopal 

sense—and as these appointed their successors in 

turn, all ordaining the gospel ministry from age 

to age, while keeping up the distinction of “three 

orders,” the bishops now may claim the authority 

of both Christ and his aposties in behalf of a gene- 

alogica/ ordination for themselves and all they or- 

dain. The validity of Episcopal ordination lies 

just here and no where else, and the inevitable 

conclusion from the theory of the Ordinal is, that 

— ordination, not traceable through a line of 
valid bishops to the first imposition of apostolic 

hands, lacks the sign the most elementary of its 

divine validity. Harold Browne, no Puseyite or 

Tractarian, is but consistent in his comments on 

the Twenty-third “ambiguous” Article, when he 

says, “The farther we proceed, the clearer the 

evidence becomes that no ordination took place, 

except by those who thus succeeded to the minis- 

try of the apostles, deriving their orders in direct 

descent from them.” 

Suppose we take the contrary view of the whole 
case as regards Episcopacy. Say that the Ordi- 
nal, the Articles, the Canon, the whole Constitu- 
tion of the Episcopal Church, do indisputably re- 
cognize the validity of orders that 

resbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran, 
and other ministers, have each an ordination 
equally scriptural with that of Episcopalian. 

ho does not sec that this very admission breaks 
down, at a blow, the Jachin und Boaz of the Epis- 
copal constitution? Who discerns not that the 
two pillars of Three Orders” and “‘Apestolic Suc- 
cession” have crumbled to dust, and the whole 
fabric lies buried in ruins? The “Three Orders” 
are reduced to Two, and “Apostolic Succession” 
melts away as a dissolving picture in the distant 
scene. The admission teaches, beyond all ques- 
tion, that “Presbyters” or “Priests” are of the 
same order with bishops, and not of a different or- 
der, and that it is unnecessary to trace our eccle- 
siastical title to preach the gospel through an un- 
broken line of apostolical succession. But is this 
the doctrine of the Episcopal Church? Is this her 
constitution? Does her Ordinal, or do her Stand. 
ards support any such conclusion? Is the Epis- 
co Church known throughout the world as 
holding that the official distinction between the 
bishop and the priest is without Scripture war- 
rant? Grant that hundreds are willing to take 
this ground as hundreds before have done: still 
is it the canonical doctrine of the ee 
Church? Far from it. It will not do to say that 
the “ — as constituted in Episcopacy, has 
been by multitudes ed merely as a “denen 
institution,” erected only for the more convenient 
and efficient government of the Church, for the 
“human institution” is synonymous with the 
“apostolic institution,” as is evident from the great 
majority of Episcopal writers. It simply means 
that Christ instituted the apostles, and the apos- 
tles instituted the bishops, and that as Christ was 
divine and the apostles human, so the apostolic 
institution was human in this sense. High- 
churchmen justly repudiate this view, and main- 
tain that the apostolicity of the bishop makes him 
a divine institution. Even Low-churchmen, who 
are compelled to admit the original equality of 
bishops and 8 or to, and ground the 
institution of their present bishop in the usages 
of post-apostolic times, yet hold on to the idea of 
apostolic succession. Dr. Tyng said, some years 
ago, that the “derived right” of the Episcopal 
Church toa “scriptural ministry” through “ an 
appv. ated succession from the apostles,” is a duc- 
trine which Episcopalians “‘can never, with a 
good conscience, yield.” Bishop Burgess said that 
American bishops were consecrated by English 
and Scotch bishops, ho had been consecrated by 
bishops before them, back to the time of the apos- 
tles.“ These are the views of some of the best 
Low-churchmen in the land, and they are no 
more than the views of the Vicar of Leeds, the 
Tractarian Dr. Hook, when saying, that the pre- 
lates who governed the churches of England were 
“validly ordained by others who, by means of an 
unbroken descent of ordination, derived their 
mission from the apostles, and from our Lord.” 
And when it is remembered that the Episcopal 
idea of succession is not simply “the perpetual 
existence of a ministry, and its continuance by 
ordination,” but “ succession in which the au- 
thority of each incumbent is derived directly 
from his predecessor,” it is impossible for us to 
believe that the very reverse of this can be con- 
sistently regarded by Episcopalians as the theory 
of the Episcopal Church. The proposition that 
the Ordinal and Standards recognize the validity 
of ordinations performed by men not of the Or- 
der” of bishops, nor in the line of apostolic suc- 
cession, is utterly inconsistent with the proposi- 
tion that true ministerial authority comes alone 
through the order of bishops who derive their 
right to ordain by exact deduction of their order 
from the first ordainers, and the ordinations by 
whom are “the” valid ordinations of both Scrip- 
ture and history. To deny the point of exclusive- 
ness is to deny the essence of the Ordinal, and to 
repudiate the whole theory. It is to annihilate 
essential Episcopacy at a blow. 

Qur conclusion is that the Rev. Drs. Tyng, 
Canfield, and Smith have not logically answered 
the Right Reverend Horatio Potter, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of the Diocese of New York. We have no 
sympathy whatever with the High-church doc- 
trine which we have only briefly exhibited, but 
which, in opposition to the & we 
really believe is embosomed in the inal and 
Standards of the Episcopal Church. Westop not 
to consider of what offals and sweepings of 
antiquity,” as Milton says, it has been com . 
nor by the setting up of what “ephod and tera- 
phim of antiquity against the brightness and 
perfection of the gospel” it has found its way into 
the Preface to the Ordinal. A remnant of Juda- 
ism, a rag of Popery, a ray of pseudo-Clementine 
romance, we eject it from the altar and temple of 
God, and cast it into the “outer court,” to be 
trodden under foot of the Gentiles. We love the 
spirit, and sympathize with the longings and de- 
sires for visible fellowship with other denomina- 
tions of God’s people, manifested by the Low- 
church party in the Episcopal Church. At the 
same time our convictions compel us to say that 
their defence is insufficient, and that they have, 
in our judgment, logically failed. More direct- 
ness, courage, breadth of pur and unyielding 
determination are needed, in order successfully 
to contend in such a warfare, than have ever yet 
been shown in this country by the adversaries of 
High-church pretension. It may as well be said 
now, as at any time, that until in General Con- 
vention the validity of non-Episco orders is 
recognized by special enactment, no permanent 
advantage can ever come to the Episcopal Church 
in the direction sought, from any sporadic de- 
monstrations of union over which the sombre 
cloud of “ambiguity” will still continue to throw 
its dark shadow. And all the more are we in- 
clined thus faithfully to speak, when, with pain, 
we consider that only an “occasional service,” an 
“exceptional service,” a “special service,” and 
for the most part to a “promiscuous congrega- 
tion,” but not to “a congregation of this church,” 
and this, too, mostly r “other services” are 
over, is about the substance of the whole practical 
aim insisted upon by Drs. Tyng, Smith, and Can- 
field, and that any thing like frequent or more 
than occasional“ instances of this would o 
injuriously to the interests of the Church. If it 
is only in a “moral emergency” that visible fel- 
lowship is to be invoked, the progress of the Low- 
ehurch brethren is far from being what it ought 
to be. We wish it were vastly more. Upon their 
alleged views and principles, so catholic and 
broad, and their interpretations so liberal, and 
their reference to a benevolent practice believ 
to be so uniform and universal — the early 
Reformers, we certainly have the right to expect 
a visible fellowship less timid, and an interchan 
of pulpits more frequent. The whole Chure 
would hail the vision as an A ol 
coming glory. ut this we confess never ex- 
pect o> seo until the Episcopal Bishop shall be 
regarded and consecrated only as a “ inter 
pares,” having a primacy of rank in the same 
order, and not a supremacy of office in an order 
that is superior, scriptural idea, and 
one for the want of which not a few denomina- 
tions are suffering, and man rtions of God’s 


atruction of the worl 
He calleth to me out of Seir, Watchman, whet of 
the night?— watchman, what of the night?” 
Troubled clouds are rolling in the firmament, 
but through their rents two stars are visible in 
the sky; one is the “ spirit of Union,” cheering 
the heart of the watchman, increasing in bright- 
ness, the genius and Phospor of the coming day ; 
the other is the “spirit of Hierarchy,” —— 
with fitful and the ogre 
ng night. 


waning Hesper of the 


it ne-. 
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| vineyard are lying waste. Until then, we shall 
abide in hope, our earnest expectation waiting 
: for the dawn of the day when a ery in the 
Church of Christ, shall no more insult the Chris- 
tian sentiment of the age by forbidding the offi- 
cial recognition of the true servants of God, 
because their ordination cannot be traced, any 
more than his own, through a “trailing cloud” of 
historic and apostolic successors, or because upon 
: their heads episcopally canonical hands have not 
| been imposed. 1 the “practice” of the frst 
Reformers be the practice of the Church— not 
merely occasionally, but perpetually. Then will 
| she —— with grandeur to the recon- 
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Payment—We are now sending 
bills to all subscribers owing more 
than one year’s subscription, and hope 
that every one will make prompt pay- 
ment. 
— 

Minurss.—The Minutes of the last 
General Assembly have appeared. They 
are handsomely printed, and make a 
large pamphlet of more than 250 pages. 
They appear much in advance of the 
Minutes of last year, but seem to have 
been very carefully and skilfully gotten 
up. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— For City Pastor. 
—From Mrs. W. W. L., $1; Acie’s 
Mother, $2; a Friend at Saratoga, $2; 
Amount of collection at Cape Island, 
N. J., $53.53; Hon. II. D. M., Philad., 
(special), $12.50; N. T., Washington, 
D. C., $2; J. W. P., Dundaff, Pa. $4.50. 

For City Pastor's Church.— From 
Mary B., $1. 

For Freedmen.—From S. B., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. $2; J. G. G., Yonkers, 
— V. $5; Mrs. J. I. T., Sunbury, Pa., 

10. 

For Missionary’s Horse. From J. G. 
G., Yonkers, N. V. $5. 

— — — 


IN PrinceTon SEmt- 
NARY.—From the report of the Trustees 
of Princeton Seminary to the General 
Assembly, we learn that three Scholar- 
ships were founded in the Seminary 
during the last year:—The “Smith 
Family Scholarship,” by Isaac R. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, and by a legacy. from 
his son, Garrett N. Smith, with the libe- 
ral donation of $3377.01; the “James 
Harper Scholarship,“ by a donation of 
$2500 from Mrs. Eliza Harper, of New 
York city; the “Charles Hodge Dod 
Scholarship,” by a donation of $2500 
from Mrs. Caroline B. Dod. 


Tue Question Serritep.—We have 
just received a copy of the Minutes of 
the General Assembly of the Confede- 
rate States for 1864. As we had heard 
that it is a matter of doubt with some 
whether the famous sentence concerning 


„ the “conservation” of slavery was really 


approved by that Assembly, we turned 
to the Narrative of the State of Reli- 
gion, and read as follows: 

“The reports of all the Presbyteries indi- 
cate an increasing interest in the spiritual 
welfare of our coloured population. The 
long-continued agitation of our adversaries 
have wrought within us a deeper convic- 
tion of the Divine appointment of domestic 
servitude, and have led to a clearer com- 
prehension of the duties we owe to the 
African race. We hesitate not to affirm 
that it is the peculiar mission of the South- 
ern Church to conserve the institution of 
slavery, and to make it a blessing both to 
master and slave.” 

— 


Funps Losr.— The Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbia reported to the Gene- 
ral Assembly of e Confederate States, 
in 1864, that its invested funds amount- 
ed to $262,624.82. In the more de- 
tailed statements submitted to the As- 
sembly, we find that of this sum $70,000 
was invested in Confederate bonds, and, 
of course, are wholly lost. The Perkins 
Fund, for the support of disabled minis- 
ters, and for the education of pious 
young men for the ministry, was also 
invested in Confederate bonds. This 
fund amounted to $20,000. The other 
investments are in bank stocks, and the 
stocks of the States of South Oarolina, 
Georgia, and the city of Mobile. The 
income arising from these will necessa- 
rily be small for some years. 

Brotuer Ienatius—Brother Igna- 
tius, alias J. Leicester Lyne, the cele- 
brated monk of the Anglican Church, 
has come to grief. While he was in 
London, raising fands to carry on his 
monastery, the monks he left behind 
him met, “and declared him excommu- 
nicated, and all his acts null and void.” 
They further said that Father Ignatius 
employed the funds which he raised for 
his own purposes. Father Ignatius 
laughed at their excommunication, and 
informed them that they were in rebel- 

lion, which he would suppress. He pro- 
ceeded to fulfil his threat, and the monks 
gradually submitted, except one, who 
said he would go to the Roman Church. 
These are strange things in the bosom 
of a Protestant Church, and show that 
Episcopal government is not worth the 
breath which is spent in lauding it. 
—ͤ 

Rrortrrs or THE Boarps.—The re- 
ceipts of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church in the month of June were 
as follows:—Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, $19,688.33; Board of Education, 
$8814.75; Board of Foreign Missions, 
$4447.54; Board of Publication, Col- 
portage, $3137.59; sales, $3999.49; to- 
tal, $7137.08; Board of Church Exten- 
sion, $799.75; Fund for Disabled Min- 
isters, $798.20. 


A Retic or tHe Wan.—The head- 
quarters occupied by General Grant 
during his great and decisive campaign 
in Virginia, was carefully taken down, 
each timber marked, and the materials 
transported to the Philadelphia Park 
at Fairmount, where it has been re- 
constructed, as a memorial of the war 
and its successful leader. The building 
is not by any means ornamental; it was 
made solely for use. It is of moderate 
dimensions, one story high, and the 
main part is a well constructed log- 
cabin from the pine trees of Virginia. 
It will continue to be an object of great 
interest, to be visited by thousands, 
provided that silly class of people called 
relic-hunters can be prevented from 
chipping it to pieces. As we looked 
upon it, our thoughts wandered oack to 
the events of that bloody campaign, 
which cost so many precious lives, but 
terminated so happily in crushing the 
rebel confederacy. How many anxious 
days and nights did our Lieutenant- 
General spend in that cabin! How 
many profoundly interesting conferences 
and consultations were held there! Chief 
officers reported their successes and fail- 
ures there; and there, too, successive 
plans of assault against a brave and 
stubborn foe were deliberated on and 
adopted. Now the scene of contest is 
silent, the machinery of war withdrawn, 
the headquarters removed, while the 
thousands of brave dead are left behind, 
to sleep their last sleep in the graves 
where their fellow-soldiers have laid 
them. Praise to God who has so sig- 
nally interposed in our behalf, and 
brought to a successful close a fierce 
and terrible war. 


— 
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_ EPISCOPACY. 


— 

Wa log able article in 

‘our present iseae, which bas been 
called forth by the exi8ting controversy 
between the Episcopal Bishop (Potter) 
of New York and some prominent mem- 
bers of his clergy, who have been de- 
nounced for holding friendly and minis- 
terial intercourse with the clergy of 
non-Episcopal churches. Our corres- 
pondent, whose sympathies are fully 
with the liberal brethren who have 
called forth the wrath of their Diocesan, 
feels nevertheless constrained, regarding 
Episcopacy as it actually is, to admit 
that the Bishop is logically right, and 
that he has done no more, in his con- 
demnation of the liberal practice, than 
was authorized by the canons of his 
Church. Our readers will, of course, 
see from the elaborate article of our cor- 
respondent, that he is far from defending 
the principles of Episcopacy, for which 
he has no sympathy; his aim, on the 
} contrary, is to show that exclusiveness, 
of the most unmitigated kind, is the 
inherent vice of the system. Its rules 
and practices have surrounded it by a 
wall designed to keep it apart from all 
ministerial fellowship with the churches 
of other denominations. Until these 
rules are modified or changed, it must 
remain exclusive, as if it were the true 
and only Church of Christ. The Epis- 
copal brethren in New York, who have 
taken the ground that no valid reason 
exists why they should not extend a 
recognition to elergymen of other de- 
nominations, have failed by argument, 
so far as logic is concerned, to maintain 
their position as right and lawful in 
opposition to their Diocesan. By the 
law of Christ, they can successfully de- 
fend themselves, but not by the laws of 
Episcopacy; they are eminently in the 
right, as Christians, but in the wrong as 
Episcopalians. While the principles of 
their Church remain as they are, and 
they continue in its communion, they 
must consent to be bigots, or incur the 
denunciations of their prelate for irregu- 
larity. This is a sad dilemma for good 
rand holy men, who wish to be swayed 
by the spirit of Christ; but there is no 
help far them, except, lst, by their re- 
pudiation of Episcopacy for some other 
form of ecclesiastical polity less intole- 
rant; or, 2d, by successfally employing 
their influence in obtaining such a change 
in the present constitution of their Church 
as will bring it into a more friendly 
intercommunion with other churches. 
Whether any adequate remedy can be 
devised, is a matter of the future. Epis- 
copacy is essentially tough and intole- 
rant; like its congener, Popery, it is 
opposed to change, and refuses to abate 
its lofty assumptions. Im the Church 
of England, the party called Evangeli- 
cal, by the very terms of their connec- 
tion with the Church, are bound hand 
and foot as to effecting any reform, and 
are humiliated by their want of suc- 
cess in making headway against the 
High-church party. They are checked 
on every side by the inexorable law of 
Episcopacy. We have seen the futility 
of the attempts, from year to year, of 
the earnegt Lord Ebury to secure, in 
Parliament, some such modifications in 
the laws of Episcopacy as will bring it 
into greater harmony with the Church 
of Christ around it. So we apprehend 
failure, should the attempt be made here, 


siveness. 
— — 


CALVINISM, AS SEEN BY AN 
ENEMY. 


HE Spectator, one of those weekly 
Eeglish journals in which great 
talent and fine scholarship are constantly 
manifested, but in which religious sub- 
jects.are either disdainfully neglected, or 
treated with that philosophical indiffer- 
ence which affects to regard all forms of 
faith as having some elements of truth, 
has lately pronounced, incidentally, a 
judgment upon Calvinism, which we 
copy, as not without interest. It is in 
these words: 

“Calvinism has had a great, perhaps a 
legitimately great influence upon the — 
by virtue of its iron necessitarianism—its 
reference of all human changes to the un- 
changeable will of God—the completeness 
with which it has realized that the highest 
of human functions is to obey the Divine 
will consciously; and that even if man suc- 
ceeds, for a moment, in thwarting, or ap- 
pearing to thwart, God’s purposes for him- 
self, he will become a blind and unconscious 
instrument in God’s hand for some ulterior 

There is a grandeur in Calvinism 
which tends to crush out, no doubt, the 
whole humanity from ordinary men, and to 
steel men to cruelty, but which, upon minds 
at once large and powerful, has often pro- 
duced the greatest results by enabling 
them, as perhaps no other system has done, 
to lean with absolute and unhesitating faith 
on the Divine will in their own souls. 
Calvinism is a faith which and 
withers the greater number of those who 
hold it; but those whom it does not para. 
lyze, it with an ungonqueruble 

ree. It is a whirlwind, which, if it does 


with the velocity almost of light.” 

These are the words of an enemy, 
but of an enemy who sees dimly the 
force and fruitfulnmess of what we love 
as the truth of God. But with the 
capacity to see great results, and to 
measure, in some degree, the greatness 
of the preceding causes, how clearly de- 
ficient is the writer of all true compre- 
hension of the system of doctrine of 
which he speaks. For Calvinism, if 
any thing, is coherent. Even its ene- 
mies being judges, it is perfectly joined 
together with logical clamps and bands. 
Now, being, a8 a system, a unity—a 
series of doctrines well defined, and set 
in order, it must needs be one in its 
fruits and influences, and make one 
stamp on the character submitted to its 
influence. Just as Puseyism produces 
one type of religionist, and Unitarianism 
another, and Swedenborgianism a third, 
so does Calvinism make its mark upon 
those who subject themselves to its 
power. And this it does upon all 
classes of those who accept it as their 
heine of faith. The type may be 
fainter iu “ordinary men,” just because 
they do not comprehend the wide com- 
pass and real greatness of the truths 
they profess to believe; but it is the 
same in reality. And as to the crush- 
ing out of humanity from such men by 
the admitted grandeur of these truths, 
this is pure and unmitigated nonsense. 
The writer might as well have asserted 
that the grandeur of the Alps crushed 
out the humanity of those who dwell in 
the intervening vales, and look up to 
their sunlit peaks. Things truly grand 
elevate and ennoble the lowliest souls 
into which they enter; and the divine 
truth which is embodied in Calvinism 
has oftentimes transformed a coarse and 
vulgar nature into a thing of imperisha- 
ble worth and beauty. Let John Bunyan 
be the standing illustration of its power. 


A judgment of equal value is that 


to strip Episcopacy of its proud exclu- 


not tear the sail to tatters, drives it forward~ 
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which the prosecution of the war so 


of 
| Pottsville, Pennsylvania, has given a on 
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which pronounces Calvinism to be a 
faith which “ paralyzes and withers the 
greater part of those who hold it” We 
do not know whether it is 6 mental, 
moral, or spiritaal paralysis of which 
the writer speaks, or whether Oalvinism 
is presumed to affect the entire man with 
such a withering and benumbing power. 
In either case the accusation is not true. 
The fruits of Calvinism are before the 
world. Probably it is as fully and cor- 
dially accepted by the Free Church of 
Scotland as by any body on the face of 
the earth. Does that body show any 
symptom of paralysis? Has it wither- 
ed“ the energies of men like Dr. Duff, or 
Candlish, or of the thousands in all 
ranks and conditions of life who work 
through that noble Church for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ? Are the evangelical portion of 
the English Church paralyzed by their 
faith in these doctrines? Are the 
American churches “ withered” by a be- 
lief in this system, which is so deeply 
intrenched in most of their Confessions 
and Articles? History protests against 
this accusation. The churches of the 
present time are living testimonies of its 
falsehood; and in the future we believe 
that the great class who work hard for 
Christ, and worship devoutly, and live 
saintly lives, will be found to be com- 
posed largely of those who recognize in 
what is called Calvinism, the pure and 
precious truth of God. 


LOWERING CLOUDS. 


E have with deep solicitade marked 

the femper with which the late 
belligerent parties would seccept the 
issue of the conflict, and the plans for 
re-construction. The issue is of a de- 
cided, providential character, and if so 
regarded, should chasten the feelings on 
both sides, and subdue the asperities 


naturally engendered. Many in the 
South have, no doubt, so accepted the 
issue, and are, in good faith, prepared, 
as conscientious citizens, to live peace- 
ably, and promote the work of re-union. 
The horizon, however, is not free from 
clouds. While the government, with 
commendable leniency, is extending the 
hand of friendship to those who have 
erred, and has expressed its readiness 
to make the work of re-construction as 
easy and effectual as possible, there are 
not a few who seem to be unappeasable, 
still retaining the wormwood and the 
gall. Although they can reasonably 
hope for no other issue, and there are 
80 many considerations to induce them 
to promote a friendly peace, their minds 
are soured by the recollections of the 
past; and aithough there is no ground 
for hope that they can again take up 
arms for the security of slavery and 
States’ rights, they nurse feelings of dis- 
satisfaction, and even hostility, which 
can serve no other purpose than to make 
themselves unhappy, and embarrass those 
who are doing their best to still the 
commotion. 

These are sigus which augur no 
good. Even those who have sought 
pardon and protection, and readily ob- 
tained them, have returned, not to repair 
their desolated homes, and restore their 
blighted fields, but to revile the govern- 
ment, incite hatred against the North, 
and, by various annoyances, to provoke 
feelings in retaliation. Even professedly 
religious men are sinning in this way, 
instead of casting oil on the waves. It 
may well be said, cui bono] what possi- 
ble good can come from it? Do those 
who thus betray their lurking feelings 
presume to think that they can thus 
awe the government, or very materially 
retard its operations? Far otherwise. 
They may retard the work of re-con- 
struction; delay the desirable change 
from military to civil rule; render the 
government more chary in extending 
the pardoning power, but it can effect 
no good for the fault-finders. It would 
be far better for all that every effort 
should be made to restore peace, re- 
union, and the future prosperity of the 


country. 
— — — 


ResToreD.—It is announced that the 
church building of the First Presbyte- 
rian church in Louisville, Kentucky, 
which had been seized by the military 
authorities, has been restored to the 
congregation. The building was never 
occupied by the military, tents having 
been pitched in the yard, and the church 
is again in undisturbed possession of its 
sanctuary, and services have been re- 
sumed. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISABLED MINISTERS, 


The last report of the Trustees of the 
General Assembly on the “Fand for 
Disabled Ministers, Widows, and Or- 
phans in Need,” has been sent by mail 
to the pastors and stated supplies of our 
Church, as directed by the Assembly. 
It is earnestly desired and respectfully 
requested of all who receive this report, 
that it be read, or its main facts commu- 
nicated to the congregations whom they 
serve, and a collection made for the 
fund. The day designated by the As- 
sembly for contributing to the cause is 
the first Sabbath of September. 

One or THE TRUSTEES. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
Dissolution of Pastoral Relation. 


Messrs. Editors—At @ special meet- 
ing of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
held in the Second church of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., on the 17th July, the pas- 
toral relation between the Rev. H. A. 
Harlow and the Second church of New 
Brunswick, was, at his own request, 
dissolved. Mr. Harlow is appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of the Endow- 
ment of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
for which office he is eminently qualified. 
The following supplies were appointed 
till the next meeting of Presbytery :— 
July 23d, the Rev. A. Tully to preach, 
and declare the pulpit vacant; July 30, 
Rev. R. S. Manning; August 6, J. R. 
Mann, D. D.; August 13, J. H. Mell 
vaine, D. D.; August 27, 8. 8. Shriver; 
September 3, J. C. Moffatt, D. D.; Sep- 
tember 10, A. D. White; September 17, 
W. T. Beatty; September 21, R. K. 
Rodgers, D. D.; October 1, D. oy 


— — — 
— — — 


Ecclesiustical Record. 

The — of the Rev. J. Irwin Smith 
is changed from St. Anthony to St. Paul, 
The past office address of the Rev. S. H. 


Thompson is changed from Holbrook, Long 
Island, to Tuckerton, New Jersey. Coy: 


- “a will please address him 


a the Second Presbyterian church 


to the Rev. William S. Plumer, D. D. 


ü. ¶ 


LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. . 


Arasuing, July 13, 1865. 

Messrs. Editore—By severe illness I 
have long been unable to ask the favour 
of appearing, as for a time I was favour- 
ed, in your colamas. But thanks to 
Divine mercy, I am now so much reno- 
vated as to be able to use myself some- 
what as before. I can even enjoy 
bodily movements, gently indulged ; and 
as to feelings of activity, these are 
nearly as before I was laid down. If 
length of time is granted, more strength 
also may come, and even vigour; how 
happy if also grace to use all aright be 
given with them. 

Through all this time, be assured, I 
have been bympathizing in every joy, 
in every lamentation, and in every hope 
you have uttered over your national 
affairs. The land of my adoption, long 
the place of my sojourn, whether I ever 
see it again or not, my beart will cling 
to its early fondness in spite of all I 
have suffered in its swamps, and from 
its late troubles. Its institutions I will 
still admire, the more so for their recent 
renovation; and although I have heard 
the reproach of many, I will hope on 
that they are divinely appointed chan- 
nels in which human talent may most 
benignly flow: and fervently I pray that 
they may never be given into the hands 
of the wicked, but that good men—men 
fearing God and hating covetousness, 
free from guile and oppression—in long 
succession may arise for their adminis- 
tration, to make them blessings indeed to 
all beneath their sway—East and West, 
North and South, and all the world around. 

These are abiding sentiments. Far 
beneath them, but not in contrariety, 
one wish presses me at this moment, or 
swells within me— whichever is the 
word—namely, that you, gentlemen, and 
a hundred other friends whom I could 
name, were with me where I am. Not 
that I would have you away from your 
posts of duty, honour, and influence, do 
I entertain the wish; but that your 
wearied brains and languid limbs might 
rest and be refreshed awhile, during 
your hotter summer, in bonnie Scotland. 
The place is on the firth of a river 
whose name, not being in very good 
odour the world over, on account of 
having been the starting-place of certain 
runners in vile, lawless mammon ser- 
vice, excuse the suppression of. Arran’s 
craggy island is in sight; Bute, and the 
two Cumbraes, are near. Headlands, 
bold and picturesque, jut out to sea right 
and left. Castles, gray with age, stand 
thick as Southern plantations, grim in 
their ruins, and all the more enchanting 
by their ruinousness, witnessing in stern 
dumbness, to quieter times, the fierce, 
barbaric manners that raised them. 
Scotland, Scotland, what wouldst thou 
have been without the gospel!—and 
what, if still under the heel of a Romish 
priesthood, and if here the light of the 
Reformation had shown no more than 
in Italy or France! Away with your 
Rob Roys and chiefs, as those that give 
a charm to your name, and look to your 
reformers and martyrs as worthy of 
your truest admiration, and account 
their very headstones—nay, the heather 
that waves over their graves—nobler 
monuments than all the battlements of 
savage feudalism! 

All around, the ground is smiling 
sweet with promises tothe husbandman. 
And the moorlands—but they must be 
seen before any description can make 
their characteristic wildness, beauty, 
solitude and silence at all understood. 
Suffice it to say they are now in their 
prime. And purling brooks and spark- 
ling waterfalls are here. And the 
breezes—O the breezes!—so fresh, 80 
soft, so reviving! How I wish you had 
but three half hours a day of them from 
this good date until September, if no 
more, and a joyous bath in these wavy 
waters that come flowing so delightfully 
attempered from your own warmer 
shores. Don’t you wish it too? Fao’ 
weel I wit you do. Cape May, Long 
Branch, Rhode Island, &c., will stand 
but poor comparison, I ween, with any 
one of a dozen places along this estuary ; 
and until you try and see, and find it so, 
I hope you will be refreshed by the very 
fancy. 

A few miles off, in the parish of West 
Kilbride, a small curiosity is to be seen, 
which may be worth mentioning as a 
sample of some of the ways of ancient 
church discipline. At the head of a 
few steps leading to the kirk door, two 
chains are fastened into the wall, hold- 
ing jointed rings of iron at their loose 
ends. By these, it is understood, cer- 
tain sorts of culprits were fastened at 
stated times, of longer or shorter dura- 
tion, while the congregation passed in 
and out, and so did penance for their 
deeds, or thus gave proof that they were 
repentant. How long the chain and 
ring have been disused, I know not, but 
probably longer than the black stool, 
which very aged people can still tell 
something about; or when they were 
introduced, whether in Popish or Pro- 
testant times, I know not, but think 
probably the former, and used for a 
while in the latter as one of the 
“tolerabiles ineptiæ not at once got rid 
of. I had never heard of such a thing 
before I saw these, nor have I since. 
But I have been wondering, while jot- 
ting my pen along, whether this little 
notice may not quicken the zeal of some 
ecclesiologist, of whom I hear now and 
then as searching back into the dark for 
candlesticks, the position of altars, and 
the shape of old-fashioned clothes. If 
80, they are welcome to this small hint; 
{nd I feel sure you will wish them all 
the good that can come of it; while we, 
listening to the utterance of the mouth, 
and taking that, from the conduct of the 
life, to be the confession of the heart, 
will seek the attainment of the same end. 

Now, from Church to State. These 
British Isles are all agog just now, that 
is, the fiftieth or hundredth part of the 
people, with the election of representa- 
tives for Parliament. And it is truly 
wonderful to see the complaisance of 


‘candidates towards electors. Men that 


draw yearly rents from tenants, large 
enough to buy out and out a good 
American farm, are travelling all round 
their districts, to see, shake hands even, 
and familiarly chat with those whose 
votes may make their greatness greater. 
I myself did almost see the person of a 
Sir Somebody Something on such a 
round of condescension—certainly I 
saw from a window what they said 
was his horse’s head, which was, per- 
haps, as beneficial to me, and quite as 
great a lift to him, as if the whole of 
his nobility had, for that minute, stood 
full before my eye. Well, well, let us 
pray for prosperity to peace, for wisdom 
to legislation, and a widening, deeper 
flow to all the amenities and charities 
that run between class and class, and 
man and man. 

One of these candidates, a few miles 
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off, is an Honourable, a nephew of the 
excellent writer, Catharine Sinclair, and 
next heir to an Earldom, a Puseyite to 
boot, the founder and support of a col- 
lege on one of these islands, and withal 
an associated promoter of the union of 
the Church, meaning thereby, and alone, 
the Anglican, Greek, and Roman. This 
man, you may suppose, has a face to 
ask to be a law-giver for a portion, or 
to be made a law-giver by a portion of 
Presbyterian Scotland. But he knows 
why he asks, or on what grounds he 
expects to succeed. Property does much 
with people every where, and even here 
all men are not stanuch to enlightened 
principle, but many are found who, 
simply by obtaining leave to toil,” as 
Burns speaks, will yield all honour to 
the “fellow-worm” who grants it. This 
particular contest will be keen, for 
there is a spirited rival on the field who 
as boldly proclaims popular rights as 
the other is softly breathed about them. 
Lately, on a vacancy, this latter was 
indeed returned over the former, but by 
so small a majority, that hopes are en- 
tertained of a reversal this time 

The case is already reported across 
the ocean, no doubt, of a most astound- 
ing crime—a medical practitioner poi- 
soning his mother-in-law and wife, and 
making light of his situation up to the 
very time of his conviction. Within 
these two days he has confessed. Pity 
for all such men is due; but care for 
the public, that needs protection against 
them, is not to be lost. 

Also from New Zealand, once a most 
glowing mission field, we hear of a 
missionary dying most cruelly by the 
hands of some natives. How has it 
come that there, where all was canni- 
balism once, mixed with the vilest 
degradation of civilized navigators, 
when missionaries first went such lon 
success attended them, and peace — 
friendship grew, but all without British 
law and bayonets, and now so sad a 
change? To what—to what account 
is the extermination of these and other 
Indians to be put—to the Christian’s 
love of souls, or the worldling’s love of 


lands ? RUTHERGLEN. 
(OMMENCEMENT AT LAFAYETTE 
COLLEGE. 
O 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Messrs. Editors—The growing inter- 
est in Lafayette College seems to have 
pervaded not only the Synod of Phila- 
delphia, but the Christian public gener- 
ally. Last year the attendance and 
enthusiasm (by which such interest is 
usually exhibited) was unexampled in 
the history of the College; but this year 
there was a very decided increase over 
the Jast. I cannot say that the pro- 
cession on Wednesday, from the church 
to the alumni dinner, was (as a reporter 
in one of your city papers has it) sev- 
eral squares long, but it was certainly 
by far the largest procession of the kind 
ever seen in Easton; and when, in the 
ball after dinner, the manly voices of 
over two hundred and fifty guests united 
in that grand old psalm, 

“How did my heart rejoice to hear 
My friends devoutly say, 
In Sion let ns all appear, 

And keep the solemn day.” 
there was many an alumnus glad and 
proud, and many a friend, who had 
stood by Lafayette in her long years of 
trial and toil, that felt his heart swell 
with emotions of gratitude and joy. 
But I must not let my pen run into 
reflections, or I shall have no space to 
redeem my promise to give you some 
account of the “ proceedings.” 

The published programme of the 
exercises was fully carried out, except 
that Dr. Rice was prevented by sick- 
ness from preaching the sermon before 
the Brainerd Society. The Rev. Dr. 
George Junkin took his place, and de- 
livered an impressive discourse from 
Phil. ii. 9-11. The Baccalaureate dis- 
course was delivered in the morning by 
President Cattell, Drs. Gray and Jun- 
kin assisting in the services. The dis- 
course was solemn and affecting to the 
thoughtless, but full of consolation to 
the Christian sufferer. The passage 
was especially moving ein which Dr. 
Cattell referred to the death of Mon- 
telius, the Valedictorian of the last class 

It was a pleasant feature of the exer- 
cises upon this day, that the Firat 
church was closed in the morning, and 
the Second in the evening, so that both 
congregations could unite in the ser- 
vices; and there were many persons 
delighted to see the venerable pastor of 
the First church and the venerable 
founder of the College once more in the 
same pulpit, and assisting in the same 
worship morning and evening. 

In the afternoon of Monday the Rev. 
Messrs. Wood and Westcott addressed 
the students on behalf of the Synod’s 
Committee of Examiners. They dwelt 
emphatically on the excellence of the 
biblical examinations. Monday evening 
was the Junior exhibition in Dr. Gray’s 
church. The house was densely crowded, 
and the outsiders clustered like swarms 
of bees about the doors and windows, 
wherever there was a chance to hear. 
The speakers struggled manfully to 
make every one hear, and they spoke 
very well. They were all strong for 
freedom, the Union, the Constitution, 
and the religious faith and practices of 
the Protestant churches. 

Tuesday morning, at nine o'clock, 
were the Re-unions of the Franklin and 
Washington Societies. The forenoon 
was spent in calling up old memories, 
and renewing vows of never-dying at- 
tachment to these ancient fraternities; 
and to the College. At half-past two 
P. M. was the address on the laying of 
the corner-stone of the Chemical Hall, 
the funds for the erection of which were 
given by Barton H. Jenks, Esq., of 
Philadelphia. This was delivered by 
Dr. William Henry Green, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, a graduate of 
Lafayette in 1840. It was delivered 
under the shade of the trees in the Col- 
lege Campus. It was a delightful after- 
noon—a pleasant breeze, the glorious 
landscape in view from the college hill, 
mountains, rivers, valleys, all looking 
their best—enough to inspire any orator 
to speak the praises of the study of na- 
ture. The address was an able argu- 
ment in favour of such studies; in 
many passages earnest and eloquent, 
but always wise and judicious. The 
preachers carried away new illustrations 
of the characte? and relations of God, 
and no one who was present will be 
likely to forget the address. It is to 
be printed. The corner-stone was laid 
by the Rev. Mr. Jenks, brother of the 
liberal donor. This Hall is to be seventy 
feet by sixty, and is to contain every 
convenience for the study and teaching 
of Chemistry which modern science 
knows, and which the accomplished and 
scientific Professor, Dr. Traill Green, 
desires. 

Then came the Alumni meeting. The 


crowded, the audience attentive. 


chapel was crowded. TheVecrology was 
read. Hearty greetings and speeches 
followed. In the ‘evening, at eight 
o’clock, the address before the Literary 
Societies was delivered by the Rev. J. 
W. Wood, of Allentown, (class of 1837.) 
It was a learned essay on the civiliza- 
tion of ancient Egypt, embodying the 
results of much investigation, and no 
little personal observation of that strange 
country, in which the speaker had spent 
several years. 

Wednesday was Commencement pro- 
per. The day was pleasant, the house 
The 
Latin Salutatory was by W. G. Cairnes, 
of Maryland.. The speaking was gene- 
rally simple, manly, and earnest; there 
was a good variety in subject and man- 
ner, and every thing went off as well as 
could be hoped. The Fowler prize for 
proficiency in English Philology was 
awarded to J. Roberts, of Pennsylvania. 
The Master’s Oration was delivered by 
F. Corss, of New Jersey, and the Vale- 
dictory by W. S. McClean, of Wilkes- 
barre. Those passages of the valedic- 
tory were of special interest in which he 
spoke of the students who have fallen 
in the war, and those in which he de- 
scribed the scenes of the revival of reli- 
gion in the college which followed the 
entry of Dr. Cattell on the duties of his 
office as President. Those scenes, said 
the speaker, will never be forgotten. 
No one of the class remained unaffected 
by them. 

The usual degree of B. A. was con- 
ferred on the graduating class, and that 
of A. M. on the members of the class of 
1862. Several A. M.’s were conferred 
on former students who had never com- 
pleted the full course in the college, 
among whom were the Hon. Alexander 
Ramsay, United States Senator from 
Minnesota; Hon. J. Morrison Harris, of 
Maryland; Brig. Gen. Andrew A. Por- 
ter, Hon. W. M. Francis, and the Hon. 
John Creswell, both Speakers of Penn- 


sylvania Senate; John W Garrett, Esq., 


President Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; 
Brig. Gen. Selfridge, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
A. Alexander Howell, President New 
Jersey Medical Association; Colonel T. 
A. Colt, Inspector-General, Washington, 
District of Columbia; Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, Esq.. Maryland; Hon. B. F. 
Junkin. 

The only honorary degrees were two 
A. M.’s, viz: E. F. Lake, M. D., of 
Frankford, and Colonel W. H. Arm- 
strong, Deputy Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, Harrisburg; and one D. D., 
viz: Rev. J. M. Killen, Ireland. 

Much surprise was expressed that no 
honorary titles were conferred on the 
many eminent ministers of our country, 
who, like the Apostles, are still without 
any learned prefix to their names. Some 
friends of the College openly expressed 
their dissatisfaction and regret at this 
omission, while others thought such a 
course was, for obvious reasons, more 
becoming in the present condition of the 
College. Your readers can judge for 
themselves. As a graduate of Lafayette 
College, I, for one, felt rather proud 
that it distinguished itself this year by 
such a reticence upon this delicate sub- 
ject; though I should be sorry if thereby 
the disappointed should become disaf- 
fected, and the College not only fail in 
making new friends, but lose any of its 
old ones. 

After the benediction was pronounced, 
came the alumni dinner, to which I have 
already referred. This was prepared in 
the Masonic Hall by the ladies of Eas- 
ton, many of whom graced the scene 
with their presence. No one of the 
guests will ever forget the profusion 


and variety, and elegance of the din- 


ner, nor the eloquent speeches that fol- 
lowed. Governor Pollock presided in 
his usual happy manner, making one of 
his most felicitous speeches. He first 
called up Dr. Junkin for a speech, and 
then President Cattell, as he said, “to 
connect the present with the past.” Dr. 
Green and the Rev. Mr. Wood, the ora- 
tors of Tuesday, were of course called 
out; also General Campbell, of the 
Class of 1855; and Colonel Dorris, of 
Huntingdon, representing the class hold- 
ing this year its quarter-century re- 
union. In this class are Dr. J. M. 
Lowrie, Professor Porter, of Franklin 
and Marshall College, and two Profes- 
sors in our Theological Seminaries, Dr. 
Green, of Princeton, and Dr. Elliott, of 
Chicago. | 

But I must hurry to a close, though 
I had intended to say something about 
President Cattell’s levee in the evening, 
throrfged as it was for three hours with 
a constantly changing company, united 
by the common bonds of interest in the 
College. Let me say, however, that 
the whole Commencement passed off in 
the most orderly manner. The sacred 
associations of the church were not dis- 
turbed by a single round of applause, 
though we must confess there was too 
much talking to suit those of us who 
wished to hear the speeches. There 
were no burlesque programmes or other 
publications, which so often appear on 
Commencement days, to wound the 
feelings of the students, and injure the 
reputation of the College; and though 
we were much at the hotels, (of which, 
by the way, we cannot speak in very 
high terms,) we did not see a solitary 
case of intoxication. It was just such 
a Commencement as the parents and 
friends of the students delight to attend, 
full of joyous excitement and interest, 
but without disorder or excess. 

And that there may be many more 
such to old Lafayette is the sincere 
prayer of ALUMNUS. 


P. 8.—The telegraph has already 
informed the public of the election to 
the Chair of Metaphysics of the Rev. 
John W. Scott, D.D., President of 
Washington College. It will be remem- 
bered that a few years since Lafayette 
gave up one of her Professors, the Rev. 
Dr. Alden, to be the President of Jeffer- 
son College, and now it seems that the 
brethren of Western Pennsylvania re- 
turn to Lafayette one of their ablest 
scholars and most distinguished edu- 
cators. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION. 


Messrs. “Editors —Mr. George Nor- 
cross was ordained to the work of the 
gospel ministry, and installed pastor of 
the congregation of North Henderson, 
Mercer county, Illinois, by the Presby- 
tery of Warren, on the 6th of June last. 
The Rev. Dr. Jamieson presided; the 
Rev. Joseph Platt preached the ordina- 
tion sermon; the Rev. H. Hanson gave 
the charge to the people; and the Rev. 
Dr. Matthews the charge to the pastor. 
The Rev. Mr. Norcross is settled hap- 
pily in the midst of an influential and 
rapidly growing congregation, to which 
he received a unanimous and most 
hearty call, and in which his labours 
had already been greatly blessed. 


— 
THE GREAT DELIVERANCE AND 
THE NEW CAREER. 


AN ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE PHI BETA 
KAPPA SOCIETY OF UNION COLLEGE, AT SCHE- 
NECTADY, NEW york, suty 25, 1865, ur 
ROBERT J. BRECKINRIDGE, D. b., LL.D. 


Gentlemen of the Phi Beta Ka 
Society of Union College. 

There is that in the service which is 
required of me to-day which is so far 
peculiar as to have induced me to 
attempt it, and as to decide what its 
own substance and end should be; for I 
am beyond the time of life when such 
services are expected of men, for whom 
realities alone have much charm or spe- 
cial significance. That distinguished 
Association, so long connected with our 
chief seats of liberal education, and 
whose members, every where, were 
chosen, even in youth, for the high pro- 
mise they already gave, has made this 
unusual requisition on me, who was not 
a member of it, for reasons which it was 
impossible for me to misunderstand. 
Not for services or attainments, either 
literary or scientific, has this duty fallen 
on me; for it has not been the chief aim 
of my life to cultivate either literature 
or science. Nor is it for any special 
distinction I had acquired or sought in 
any walk of life; for it has been my lot 
to labout in so many ways, that I have 
willingly accepted the unbounded liberty 
of toil, in place of every other reward of 
toil. But I am called to this service 
because they who called me loved their 
country, and their race, and following 
the instincts of that love, would do 
honour, after their manner, to such as 
with a love not less fervent than their 
own, and amidst dangers and trials 
somewhat more severe, they supposed 
had kept the faith, and fought a good 
fight. How, then, can I avoid here to- 
day dealing with those vast realities 
which cover the broad, bloody track 
behind us, which rise to the very hea- 
vens all around us—which stand in 
solemn grandeur directly in the new and 
sublime career set before us? Here, 
where, long years ago, the steps of my 
youth were trained by that illustrious 
man, to whose venerable presence I 
might justly bring so large a tribute out 
of all my life has produced—here, where 
for the third time in six and forty years, 
and surely for the last time, my loved 
and loving Alma Mater bids her child 
speak the living truth, as it looks to 
him—what, besides these great realities, 
which are of the very essence of our 
people’s life, is there or can there be, 
for me to speak of now? This is the 
day of visitation for this mighty land. 
That people is already lost who hide 
their face from God, in such a day! 

We have seen this great Republic 
hurled, apparently as in one moment, 
and by one blow, from the highest, the 
happiest, and the strongest position to 
which any people had ever attained. 
At one blow—a blow which could be 
struck only by traitors—its sublime ca- 
reer seemed to be cut short. Over half 
the land the shout and scoff of innumer- 
able rebels in arms defied the nation 
they had torn in pieees; while, over the 
other half, their organized abettors re- 
joiced over their bloody and frantic 
revels. The eager sympathy of the 
ruling classes in most foreign nations; 
and most flagrantly in the. great mari- 
time nations, caught up across the seas 
the wild sounds of havoc, as of falling 
States, and slaughtered peoples; for 
they seemed, to their longing hearts, to 
mean the wreck of the great free nation, 
and the swift destruction of republican 
liberty throughout the earth. The wise 
—so called, of this world—are accus- 
tomed to distil, through apothegms, their 
futile wisdom; and the world, so called, 
is accustomed to accept this wisdom as 
its gospel. Amongst the most mis- 
chievous of the apothegms of this futile 
wisdom—one uttered constantly by ten 
thousand tongues, prodigal of all folly 
that means harm—is that which declares 
that Revolutions never go backwards.“ 
Whereas, if we reject mere insurrections, 
rebellions, and revolts—which, in one 
sense or other, always go backward— 
there have been, in effect, but few great 
revolutions, and but the fewest of these 
have ever gone forward in any other 
sense than in their own atrocity, and in 
destroying, along with much that was 
good, sometimes also the special evils 
which produced them. Added to all 
preceding refutations of this fatal lie, it 
has, by God’s mercy, just received a 
deadly one at our hands, in the face of 
all who rejoiced in the hope that the 
atrocious insurrection we have suppress- 
ed, was one of those pretended revolu- 
tions that never go backwards. There 
was no possible sense in which the 
futile wisdom, and the lying apothegm, 
even if both had been founded in truth 
with respect to cruel and oppressive 
institutions, could have had any place or 
any application amidst such institutions 
as ours. And so this generation of our 
people, wise in its day, clearly under- 
stood; and strong in the instinct of its 
grand mission on earth, gave the effect- 
ual answer which has saved us, and 
which, rightly taught, will save the 
human race. The cost has been fright- 
ful, but cheap in comparison with what 
it secures, what it establishes, what it 
prevents, what it punishes. Henceforth 
all past obligations are made sacred, 
and all past titles have become a portion 
of our existence; and new obligations 
and titles, hardly inferior to the old, 
have been accumulated, binding and 
obliging us to fulfil the glorious destiny 
we have vindicated, to transmit the 
boundless inheritance we have redeem- 
ed, to maintain the sublime fitness we 
have achieved for whatever God gives 
us to do. The rage of traitors is 
quenched; the yells for our blood are 
silenced; the unexampled hate and ca- 
lumny have become mute; our unhappy 
prisoners are no longer murdered by ex- 
posure and starvationy conspirators no 
longer openly pollute the land; assassihs 
have ceased to ply their hellish trade, 
and foreign accomplices and instigators 
of all the miseries and crimes which we 
have endured, are as prompt in tendering 
their sympathy, their counsel, and their 
friendship, as if they were innocent of 
the ruin of eleven States, and the pur- 
pose to destroy all the rest. Instead of 
the vision of a great people staggering 
as if smitten with the bolt of destiny, 
what we behold is universal triumph— 
the insurrection crushed, its whole thea- 
tre desolate, and every survivor of those 
who took open part in it dependent on 
the clemency of the nation, or awaiting 
its justice, or an exile and outcast from 
it. 

Now, it is for as to understand, First, 
That it is God who has saved us, and 
not we ourselves; but that he has saved 
us, not by miracles, but through obvious 
human means—chiefly the wisdom, skill, 
and heroism of the American people, 
faithfully directed in the right way, to 
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the right end. Secondly. That God, 
having thus saved us, exacts of us, if 
we would retain his favour, that our 
consummate triumph shall be diligently 
improved, always righteously toward 
him, and justly toward all men; and, in 
every way, with such clemency as the 
public safety will allow. 

It is in the hour of triumph that the 
country can most effectually provide 


— — 


that no such perils as we have now 


survived, no such erimes as have ſilled 
us with horror, shall recur again. In 
doing that, we must cherish no thought 
of vengeance. Vengeance belongs to 
God, and he will repay. But we must 
not trifle with our destiny; we must 
not forget that the result we have 
reached is one of pure force. We must 
perfectly comprehend that we are not 
standing on the threshold of a political 
millennium, which must necessarily 
emerge from the past, and which opens 
of itself upon our advancing footsteps ; 
but that we are standing in the midst 
of hundreds of thousands of slain men, 
whose blood is to be answered for to 
God—victims of the most unprovoked 
example of the most ferocious kind of 
war, waged with the most desperate 
purpose, and designed to produce the 
most terrible results. The very com- 
pleteness of the conquest when it came, 
is a fearful proof of the relentless ferocity 
with which the triumph was resisted; 
and so is a perpetual warning, that to 
make the fruits of it sure and lasting, 
is only less important, and may be only 
less difficult, than to have won the 
triumph itself. The fruits I speak of 
are not peculiar to the conquering, more 
than to the conquered portion of the 
inhabitants of the United States. They 
are fruits which must be secured, as the 
grand results of the war, to the whole 
restored nation. ‘They are the princi- 
ples and -the objects for which wo 
fought; the imperishable truths for 
which we risked every thing. and won— 
won for ourselves, for our latest pos- 
terity, for our whole country, and, in 
God’s good time, for the human race. 
We will have no more treason; satisfy 
us there, that no more is to come. We 
will endure no more revolt; make us 
sure no more is meditated. We will 
permit no more insurrection; convince 
us there will be no more. As we will 
answer to God, we must redress these 
hellish conspiracies ; these torturing and 
starving of prisoners to death; these 
burning of cities, and murdering travel- 
lers, and poisoning communities, and 
spreading mortal, infectious diseases; 
these horrible assassinations; unnatural 
crimes, which they whooverlook and pass 
by, when they might punish them, there- 
by assume before God the guilt of them. 
It is not for me to say, nor would this 
be the proper occasion, what are the 
righteous and needful remedies, nor 
what are the appropriate securities 
against future attempts. If the nation 
be not blind, time and events, under the 
providence of God, will reveal all that 
may now be thought obscure. Let not 
our impatient folly hurry us to acts 
which we cannot recall, no matter how 
much we may deplore them. Enough 
is fully manifest already to enable the 
public authorities to begin the great 
work of restoration, and every step 
taken will reveal the Jime, the manner, 
and the nature of the step to be taken 
next. The nation will protect the inno- 
cent and the oppressed. The President 
has already provided for the pardon of 
the great majority of the less guilty, 
upon a plain and necessary act of loy- 
alty on their part. The invincible 
power of the nation is thrown over 
and around the whole. Now, let it 
punish with rectitude, repress with 
steadfast justice, heal with divine clem- 
ency, execute with patient and wise 
energy its constitutional duties in the 
great contingency, and embrace every 
one, fit to be trusted, in every blessing 
they are competent to enjoy. 

Let it not be supposed that such 
utterances as these are prompted by 
needless and unjust distrust, or that 
they lead to undue severity. Undoubt- 
edly, a broad distinction exists between 
the great mass of the insurgents, who 
are guilty of the single but enormous 
offence of waging civil war against 
their country, with the purpose of des- 
troying it, and that portion of them 
who, in addition to this, attempted the 
blackest and most unnatural crimes, and 
succeeded, to a frightful extent, in their 
perpetration. What has been done, 
considered as sin, relates more imme- 
diately to God, and the civil power may 
not take direct note thereof, in that res- 
pect. I say, in that respect. For the 
same God who will judge the world, 
is he by whose will the State exists; 
and crime, which the civil power must 
punish, if that power would live, is no 
longer capable of proper punishment, 
nor even of repression, than its beinous- 
ness is measured by its relation to sin 
and to God. The moral sense of those 
insurgents, who have been immediately 
implicated in the frightful crimes which 
have marked the course and end of the 
insurrection, is the most utterly de- 
praved, as their crimes are the very 
blackest that stain the history of man- 
kind. Think of multitudes of men 
crying out continually, “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Cwsar’s,” and 
proving their sincerity—after every pos- 
sible breach of the duty of the citizen, 
required either by God or man—by 
deliberate attempts to subvert all public 
authority, and to kill those who exer- 
cise it, and by the actual assassination 
of their own lawful chief magistrate, 
the purest amongst supreme magistrates 
on the face of the earth! Think of 
these multitudes crying out continually, 
“Render unto God the things that are 
his!” and illustrating their ideas of 
God, of duty, and of sin, by starving to 
death prisoners enough to make an im- 
mense army, and by conspiracies to rob, 


diseases, and to assassinate outright! 
Is distrust weak? Is it crael in such a 
case? Rather, is not the absence of 
horror against such crimes and sins, 
and of righteous and manly distrust of 
all willing partakers in them, proof of 
sympathy with those sins and crimes? 
And, moreover, even if the government 
should overlook these horrors, and the 
nation, by its indifference, prove itself 
unfit and incompetent for the new and 
glorious career set before it, does that 
justify us or absolve us from the neces- 
sity of testifying, before God and the 
human race, our own horror of the sins 
and crimes by which we have been sur- 
rounded, over which we have openly 
triumphed, and with which we will have 
no fellowship? 

We are not allowed to believe that 
these horrible acts were merely personal 
and disconnected outrages, of which 
the insurrection itself was guiltless. 
Far otherwise. The seeds, the ele- 
ments, the logical foundation, the moral 
essence of every one of them, lay in the 


bosom of the great common crime and 


to burn, to poison, to spread mortal 
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spirit of the revolt; and tley who con- 
ceived them were the true xpounders 
of the treason, and they wi. favoured 
and executed them were their true 
disciples. At the bar of u. orality, of 
history, and of every impartial human 
tribunal that patiently investigates the 


terrible case, this will be the judgment 


rendered. I do not doubt, and I re- 
joice to be able to say so, that multi- 
tudes who took part in the revolt had 
no participation in such crimes, nor any 
knowledge of them, until they bad been 
committed; indeed, multitades of such 
have no belief, even now, of their great 
extent, and many to discredit 
even the existence of some of the most 
heinous of them. To the whole extent 
of those engaged in the insurrection, 
and yet free from all participation in 
the dreadful and unnatural crimes which 
it prodaced, the nation has the means 
of exhibiting a noble moderation or a 
divine clemency, as the public safety 
may allow, and the relative claims of 
individuals and classes may require. 
They who, by a happy inconsequence, 
escaped the crimes to which others de- 
voted themselves, and who, on that 
account, should be favourably consider- 
ed, when the question is about dealing 
with guilty and subdued people, by the 
million; stand, nevertheless, toward the 


nation, and toward the great principles 


on which its existence depends, in such 
an attitude that indiscriminate acts of 
pardon and oblivion, and immediate 
participation by them afterwards, in all 
the rights and duties of citizens, would 
probably result in nothing so certainly 
as extreme embarrassment to the Fede- 
ral government in the execution of its 
constitutional duties in the revolted 
States. In any event, great risks must 
be run, and great difficulties must be 
encountered, in restoring society in 
those States. Greater risks and greater 
difficulties, under free government, per- 
haps, than under othefs; and greater 
under ours than under other forms of 
free government, unless the principles 
of our complex system are clearly un- 
derstood, and are faithfully .enforced 
against those upon which the Confede- 
rate system was based. It may be 
proper, therefore, for me* to enter some- 
what into this great topic, which is of 
supreme importance to our country at 
the present moment, and decisive, if 
rightly applied, of all the future. 

In the family of nations, there can be 
no assured protection of the weak 
against the strong. The advantages 
of situation, the skill of rulers, and 
the high qualities of peoples, may 
achieve great results. But it is by 
being powerful instead of weak, that 
nations preserve their independence, 
and perpetuate their existence. To 
weaken one’s country, therefore, is a 
crime against nature. To do this with 
arms in our hands, is the highest crime 
against society. To do it in a free 
country, is to betray both civilization 
and liberty. And with all this the insur- 
rection now suppressed is deeply stain- 
ed. The problem which free nations 
have found to be the most difficult of 
all, is to establish personal freedom in 
an adequate manner, and at the same 
time to acquire national force compe- 
tent to maintain the national indepen- 
dence, and to organize that force at 
once safely and effectually. The mode 
in which this great double achievement 
has been ordinarily attempted, has been 
by leagues instead of governments, con- 
certed by free communities, for a very 
few and very limited objects. And the 
universal result has been insignificance 
in the central organization in time of 
tranquillity, and anarchy or despotism 
in time of peril. The people of the 
United States have been more fortu- 
nate. Asserting and conquering their 
independence, as one people made up 
of united colonies, and not by colonies 
afterwards leagued together; the insti- 
tutions they finally established, and 
under which personal freedom and na- 
tional independence have been perfectly 
secured, are constructed and maintained 
upon the clear and perfect facts of their 
condition. They constitute a nation 
absolutely, but not otherwise than a 
nation constituted of States; while 


these States, the elemental constituents | 


of this nation, are States not otherwise 
than as portions of this nation. The 
people alone are sovereign; and the 
governments they have created, and 
which they have expressly reserved the 
right to change, are the ordinary means 
by which so much of their sovereign 
power is put forth, as seemed to them 
best. As regards the nation, the na- 
tional and paramount sovereignty neces- 
sarily resides in the people, of the whole 
nation—and is exhibited, as far as it 
has been organized for practical use, in 
the paramount national government. In 
each State, the people of that State are 
paramount, exclusive, and sovereign, as 
regards every other separate State; and 
as regards the nation, are limited and 
bound by the common national will 
and paramount sovereignty, as express- 
ed now in the Federal Constitution and 
laws—and as expressed, from time to 
time, nationally. And the national will 
has expressed itself as clearly and as 
constantly, that these States shall exist, 


as that a common nationality shall be 


maintained, and shall be exhibited 
through 4 common government, always 
paramount, and often exclusive, with 
regard to all powers and duties declared 
and vested by the national Constitution. 
The people created all—God alone 
created them. They are before, and 
are above, all existing, all conceivable 
institutions. They are a nation, not a 


deague of communities; a nation with a 


government, not a confederacy with a 
compact; a nation competent and reso- 
lute to perform, in peace and in war, 
every function of a great, free nation. 
The fundamental elements of these great 
truths lie at the foundation of every 
American constitution. The sovereignty 
of the people, and their right to exer- 
cise that sovereignty in creating, chang- 
ing, and abolishing government, has 
been expressly translated from the ob- 
scure code of natural law into the code 
of written law, and laid at the founda- 
tion of our constitutional liberty. And 
we may confidently assert, that while 
the conception of the double govern- 
ments, State and national, secured for 
ever the possible union of complete 
individual freedom and boundless public 
strength; the conception of legalizing 
the natural sovereignty of the people, 
and regulating the manner of its exer- 
cise, secured for ever the possibility of 
the peaceful control of all governments 
and institutions, by society itself, as the 
actual and true sovereign. Hencefor- 
ward, it is no longer the sword; but it 
is public sentiment manifested by suf- 
frage that creates and abolishes consti- 
tutions—that establishes and subverts 
governments. Thenceforward, “the natu- 
ral right of revolution,” as men call the 
natural right of the community to be 
righteously governed, becomes the mere 


cry. of factions—pretext for sedition— 
protest against free institutions, and 
against the only permanent security 
for them, the sovereignty of, society. 
We have seen all these grand truths 
violently set aside, and the land drench- 
ed in blood that they might be destroyed. 
We have seen them all vindicated and 
re-established—and at what cost! What 
behooves us now, is to take care that 
their recognition and utterance shall be 
so distinct, and their enforcement 80 
just and complete, that the fruits they 
shall yield to us and to all mankind, in 
time to come, shall exceed even those 


they have already produced. 
(To be continued. ) 

— 
For the Presbyterian. 


THE FREEDMEN. 


TO THE PASTORS AND PEOPLE OF THE PREsBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


The last General Assembly estab- 
lished its Committee on Freedmen” in 
the city of Pittsburg, and directed it to 
take charge of the effort of our Church 
for the elevation of this long-degraded 
people. That Committee was organized 
on the 2lst of June, and bas entered 
upon its work. 

There are now more than forty mis- 
sionaries and teachers in the field, and 
the expense of the Committee in sustain- 
ing the work at present is a little more 
than two thousand dollars per month. 
There is in the treasury now about four 
thousand dollars sufficient to carry on 
the work for two months—though only 
three hundred, and a little over, came 
into the treasury during the month of 
June. 

The missions and schogls are in suc- 
cessful operation, but thousands of poor 
people must be turned away for lack of 
sufficient help, Many more mission- 
aries and teachers are ready to go, and 
others only wait for the advance of the 
season to make it safe. 

Four millions of perishing people, 
long degraded and abused, are calling 
to the Christiau heart and hand of our 
Church for education and gospel privi- 
leges Fields “white to the harvest,” 
and of unlimited promise, bid the 
Church, in the name of the Lord, 
“thrust in the sickle and reap.” What 
can the Committee do without the 
speedy, earnest, and persevering co- 
operation of God’s people? 


of one hundred thousand dollars to be 
expended the present year for the eleva- 
tion of the Freedmen. Is not the cry 
of this people the voice of the Master, 
saying, Withbold not good from them 
to whom it is due, when it is in the 
power of thine band to do it.” They 
plead the wrongs and sorrows of two 
hundred years. While we hesitate, one 
generation perishes, and another passes 
beyond our reach. 7 

The demand is made upon our grati- 
tude. They fought for our country; 
they fed our prisoners; they guided our 
hunted wanderers; and they buried and 
wept over our dead. 

The demand is made upon our patri- 
otism. If we fail to elevate and educate 
this people, they will justly be the ene- 
mies of the nation and country; and 
woe to us if God “require” the wrongs 
of this race of our generation. 

The demand is made upon our reli- 
gion, under the shadow of the “Judg- 
ment of the great day,” for Jesus will 
say, “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my bretb- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Now, brethren, what will you do? 
The work is yours from the Lord, and 
we are your servants. The Assembly’s 
Committee can do the work of our 
Church among the Freedmen cheaper 
than any voluntary association, if pas- 
tors and sessions will press this cause 
upon the consciences of their people, 
and afford them an opportunity to give. 
God forbid that any member of our 
communion should be denied the privi- 
lege of helping in this great work. 
Would it not be well to turn the ener- 
gies of your “Soldiers’ Aid Associa- 
tions” in this direction? 


All communications with regard to 


the work should be sent to Correspond- 
ing Secretary Rev. S. C Logan, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; all contributions to Alexander 
Cameron, Esq., Pittsburg, Pa. 

S8. C. Logan, Cor. Sec. C. F. 
W. D. Howarp, Chairman C. F. 
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MORE MEN. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of 
July 22d you echo the alarming cry, 
which has lately broken forth in our 
Church, More men! more men!“ The 
evidence is increasing, daily and pain- 
fully, that for the waving fields, white 
already to harvest,” which on every 
side are coming into view, we are sadly 
deficient in reapers. All must agree 
that there has seldom been a more 
urgent necessity for united, earnest 
prayer “to the Lord of the harvest, that 
he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest.” 4 

But does not our very need increase 
the danger of adopting unwise, or at 
least most questionable, remedies? Are 
not plans, formed in haste under heavy 
pressure, too likely to aggravate rather 
than relieve the difficulty? Ought we, 
under such pressure, to abandon the 
well-considered, long settled principles 
of our Church respecting ministerial 
training and qualifications? 

1. If disposed to relax the principles 
referred to, and ordain men, compara- 
tively unlearned, to labour among the 
suffering freedmen, we could not for 
this purpose change our Constitution, if 
at all, in much less at the least than 
two years. Probably, considering the 
discussion and opposition likely to 
arise, a much longer time would be re- 
quired. 

2. If we set the example of multiply- 
ing unlettered preachers, there are others 
who would multiply them in far greater 
numbers, with yet lower qualifications. 
Such an example might be very per- 
nicious. 

8. The real power, absolute and rela- 
tive, of the Presbyterian Church, not 
alone for the perpetuation of its own 
character and influence, but also for ex- 
tending the Redeemer’s kingdom among 
both the wise and the unwiee, lies in its 
maintaining a high standard of minis- 
terial education. Our great principle, 
almost unwavering hitherto, though 
often sorely tried, has been that a few 
ministers well qualified are worth more 
to the Church than any number poorly 
qualified. Alas! the day when our 
ministers, ceasing to be weighed, are 
only numbered! Christ may call un- 
learned men into his vineyard, and 
make them efficient; but the Church 
cannot; and her security lies altogether 


in following the Bible rule of thorough 


Brethren, we ought to be sure to-day ‘ 
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training; while, indeed, she should be 
very careful not to ovd@ook those evi- 
dently called out of the common course 
by Christ. 

4. We cannot ordain ministers for 
the ignorant alone, or by our commis- 
sion confine them to freedmen, or any 
other particular class. The ordained 
man may go, and will go, wherever he 
— to believe that the Master sends 

5. Besides, our ecclesiastical system 
already and abundantly provides for the 
very case which some regard as impera- 
tively demanding a departure from strict 
rules. In fact, I have never known & 
case, or heard of one, which Presby- 
terianiem, rightly understood, and in its 
proper working, was not fully adapted 
to meet. | 

To elucidate this last point, I remark, 
(1.) That every paster or evangelist, 
much more every Presbytery, has 3 
right, the abuse of which should, of 
course, ever infer discipline, to license 
men of suitable qualifications, at such 
pastor’s or Presbytery’s discretion, to 
give assistance in any ministerial work, 
except marrying, administering the sa- 
craments, and, perhaps, formally blessing 
the congregation, within the particular 
parish or Presbytery concerned. Wo- 
men also for their own sex, for children, 
and, to some extent, for both sexes and 
all ages, may be called in like manner 
to assist the ministry. On this simple 
principle it is that our Sabbath-schools 
are organized and conducted. 

(2.) Ruling elders ought to be select- 
ed for the very qualifications which 
would best fit them to render the assist- 
ance just mentioned; and their ordina- 
tion itself is a quasi license to assist 
the pastor thus, and act, to a limited 
extent, in his absence, as his substitute. 
But other Christian men, particularly 
candidates for the ministry, and a host 
of Christian women, may be employed 
in such gospel work. In fact, no church 
member, any where, should be left with- 
out a definite commission for some work 
of this kind. . 

(3.) As we have ministers who are 
not pastors, but evangelists, so we 
might have, although without any pre- 
sent constitutional provision for the 
case, ruling elders, not parochial, but 
missionary in character. In fact, we 
have among us many ruling elders who 
have removed from the churches in 
which they were ordained, or, for some 
reason, have ceased to act therein, who 
are ruling elders yet, though without 
jurisdiction. Moreover, ruling elders 


may be freely bofrowed for destitute 


fields. 

(4.) A missionary “scriptural bishop,” 
i. e., an evangelist—nay, & pastor, might 
have a very large field, with either geo- 
graphical or classical boundaries, or 
both, embracing any number of organ- 
ized churches, if any, with an unlimited 
company of assistants, male and female, 
licensed by himself or by Presbytery, 
to labour within his field. Reserving 
marriages and sacraments as belonging 
to his own peculiar office exclusively, 
he might have thus any needed mea- 
sure of assistance in the discharge of 
all, or nearly all, his other duties; main- 
taining a constant, vigilant, and scruti- 
nizing supervision of the whole work; 
and giving heed, of course, lest unscrip- 
tural episcopacy should again grow out 
of this state of things. 

(5.) Finally, such a plan may, in the 
present emergency, secure to the freed- 
men any number of unlettered teachers, 
according to as low a scale of qualifica- 
tion as any one can ask, without the 
slightest infringement of our principles 
or rules, and under the closest, happi- 
est, most effective sort of superinten- 
dence. S. M. 


News of the Churches. 


Presbyterian (New- school.) 

The Western Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, has given a unanimous call to the 
Rev. Joseph F. Sutton, of Howell, Michi- 


— Christian Herald informs us that, 
“after a laborious and successful pastorate 
of eleven years, Mr. Atterbury leaves the 
Second church in Madison, Indiana, for a 
year’s travel in Kurope and the Kast. 

—The Rev. J. M. Alexander, a licen- 
tiate of Maui, Sandwich Islands, was or- 
dained by San Jose Presbytery, California, 
to the gospel ministry, at Leandro, on 
Sunday, June 11th. 

—The Rev. Lewis II. Loss died on the 
10th of July, in Marshaltown, Iowa, where 
he was at the time officiating as pastor. 

Rev. Dr. II. M. Seudder arrived in June 
in San Francisco, and immediately assumed 
the pastorate of the Howard -Presbyterian 
church. The members and friends of that 
church did a most commendable thing in 
renting a house, and putting it in complete 
order, against the arrival of their new 
minister. 

The Rev. II. D. Ganse, of New York, 
has declined the call to the Second Presby- 
terian church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Pacific states that the New-sehool 
Assembly’s Permanent Committee of Edu- 
cation has organized an Agency, with a 
Board of Directors attached, to facilitate 
the education of young men in California 
for the ministry. The Rev. George Mooar, 
of Oakland, is the Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Board, and contributions to the im- 
portant enterprise are invited. 


Episcopal. 

Bishop Bedell having recovered from 
the illness by which he was prostrated 
while in attendance at the late Convention 
of the Diocese, has resumed his Episcopal 

—The Rev. Dr. Elliott, the Bishop of 
Georgia, took the oath of allegiance to the 
United States some time ago. 

—At Selma, Alabama, a very handsome 
church edifice, the only one in the city, 
was destroyed by fire when General Wilson 
attacked the place. Its burning was acci- 
dental, the fight having been carried into 
the heart of the town, which was terribly 
desolated by the “chances of war.” 

—A donation was announced at the 
Commencement dinner of St. Stephen's 
College, Annandale, New York. A donor 
or donors unknown offer to build, — 
a handsome stone house for the residence 
of the warden of the College; which, 
judging from the beautiful plan and per- 
spective view that accompanied the offer, 
will cost from twenty to thirty thousand 


dollars. 
Methodist. 


Bishop Andrew has issued a notice to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, re- 
uesting that the Annual Conferences hold 
their sessions in the coming fall, and elect 
delegates to the General Conference, com- 
mencing in April next; also, requesting 
the churches to meet at Columbus, Georgia, 
for reconstruction. 

—The Rev. A. C. Foss, late presiding 
elder of Poughkeepsie district, New York 
Conference, has been appointed by Bishop 
Simpson to succeed the Rev. Dr. Hagany 
as pastor of the Thirtieth Street Methodist 
Ep church in New York. 

—The seventh annual commencement 
took place at Evanston, Illinois, on July 6. 
It has been determined by the trustees to 


new buildings. A square is jointly held by 


THE 


the University and the Biblical Institute, 
and upon this both institutions are to erect 
fine edifices for thei: accommodation. The 
total property of the University is estimated 
at $530,939, of which $175,565 is pro- 
ductive. 

—Daniel Drew, Esq., of New York city, 
following the example set by Messrs. Cutts, 
of New Rochelle, and Rich, of Boston, a 

or two since, endowed a Professorship 

in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
the gift of $25,000. 
of $25,000, projected an y 

filled at a former — this year so 
far completed that two gentlemen, Rev. W. 
C. Hoyt and C.C. North, Esq., assumed the 
— of some two or three thousand dol- 


—The Hon. C. V. Culver; of Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, has donated to Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, already, 
$100,000. 

—The Rev. J. R. Jaques, A. M., has 
been elected Professor of Ancient Lan- 
— in the Illinois Wesleyan University, 

ted at the city of Bloomington, Illinois. 

—The corner-stone of the Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal church, South Chester, Penn- 
sylvania, will be laid in the course of a few 
weeks. The material will be brick, with 
brown-stone trimmings. The size of the 
main building will be 53 by 78 feet, and of 
the chapel 33 by 60 feet. 


Baptist. 

A church bearing the name of the Dela- 
ware Avenue Baptist church, Wilmington, 
Delaware, was publicly ized on the 
6th of July, iu accordance with the recom- 
mendation of a council. 

—The Rev. William Swinden, lately 
M of the First Baptist church at Cape 

ay Court House, New Jersey, has ac- 
cepted the call of the Union Baptist church 
at Milestown, Pennsylvania, and will enter 
upon his pastorate the first of August. 

—The Rev. E. T. Hiscox, D.D., has 
resigned the charge of the Stanton street 
ehurch of New York city. 

—The Rev. P. J. Williams has resigned 
the care of the church at Brockport, New 
York, and accepted the Professorship of 
the Ancient Languages in the Brockport 
Collegiate Institute. 

—The Era says of Springfield, Massa. 
chusetts :—* Brother Potter baptized nine 
the first of this month, making thirty-nine 
received on profession of faith since Febru. 
ary. ‘The work still continues among his 
people, quictly but powerfully.”’ 


Lutheran. 


The Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg has had five students the last 
session, and the Seminary at Philadelphia 
has had fifteen. A Lutheran cotemporary 
says, five of these students are destined for 
the West, leaving only fifteen theological 
students to supply vacancies for the eight 
hundred Lutheran congregations in Penn 
sylvania. 

An exchange paper says: —“ Charles 
F. Norton, formerly of Lebanon county, 
now of Philadelphia, has donated thirty 
thousand dollars for the endowment of a 
Professorship in the Evangelical Lutheran 


Theological Seminary in that city. He has 


also contributed, within the last year, 
eighteen thousand dollars toward the erec- 
tion of a Lutheran church in the same 
city.” 


Congregational. 

The Plymouth church of Chicago laid 
the corner-stone of its new edifice in Wa- 
bash Avenue lately. The house is to be of 
the rock-faced Athens stone, of Norman 
style, covering, with its transepts, buttresses, 
and towers, nearly its whole lot, which is 
84 by 120 fect, and is to have a basement 
under the whole, above ground, with all of 
the modern improvements, the whole to 
cost $60,000. 

—On July 2d, seventeen more were 
added to the First Congregational church 
of Dover, N. H., by profession of faith, one 
man and wife being over sixty years of age; 
making, with those uniting at the May com- 
munion, thirty-seven, as the fruits, in part, 
of the religious interest of last winter. 

During last year $50,000 were added 
to the previous endowment fund of Western 
Reserve College of $60,000, T. B. Handy, 
a Cleveland banker, giving $10,000, and 
H. B. Hurlbut, also a banker at Cleveland, 
giving $11,000. They will have Professor- 
ships named for them, and the Institution 
is now enabled to enlarge its hitherto hon 
ourable career 


—The Green strect church in San Fran 


cisco, California, has recently made a reli- 
gious visitation of all the families in the 
part of the city near that church. The 
work was reduced to a careful and well- 
considered system. 


— — 


Superstition AND Iron Bripags — 
Superstition has manifested itself in a pe- 
culiar way at Bayonne. Crowds go to the 
railway bridge of iron nightly at Mousse- 
role, to hear the strange noises which the 
bridge emits, said to by the souls of 
those who were victims last year of an 
accident at this bridge, and who keep up a 
continual din of their hammers, proving, 
according to this, that hammers leave for 
another state as well as their owners and 
wielders. The more reasonable attribute 
the noises to the extension of the iron 
under heat and its coolings when the sun 
has set, but this is pooh poohed by the 
good people as absurd. At any rate, we 
should, were we an authority of the rail- 
way, look to the matter, upon the principle 


of so unusual a circumstance probably fore- 


telling too great a strain somewhere. 


JUGGLERY versus JUGGLERY. — The 
clerical party in Naples is excessively 
irritated against a conjurer, M. Bosco, Jr., 
who lately, at the San Carlo Theatre, imi- 
tated the miracle of St Januarius. By 
universal consent, Bosco’s miracle was de- 
clared to be far more marvellous than that 
annually performed in the church of that 
saint. 


Napar’s Last BALLoon Ascent.—Ina 
letter which has been received from Nadar 
in Paris, he says that his balloon was fired 
at about twenty times during his last as- 
cension. This, it appears, is a danger to 
which he has been frequently exposed on 
former occasions, but never to so an 
extent. The villager at St. Agreve, at 
whose house Nadar put up after the ascen- 
sion, explained that the peasants of the vi- 
cinity had fired at the balloon, not from 
love of mischief, but from fear, as they 
heard it was a giant.—Le Geant. 


Tue Breve in Tue Soutu Sea IsLAxps. 
Mr. Turner, the well known missionary at 
Samoa, writes:—‘‘ The new Bible is great- 
ly prized. Already upwards of $7500 
worth of them have been disposed of; and 
if the sales go on as at present, the whole 
edition of 10,000 will soon be in the hands 
of the people; and that will be a complete 
co of God's Word for every three and a- 
hal of the population.” 


Queenty Exampte ro Grris.—Last 
winter her Majesty was gracionsly pleased 
to favour Mr. Peter Stewart, spinning-wheel 
maker, Spittalfield, Perthshire, with an 
order for a two-handed spiuning- wheel for 
Her Majesty's use. Mr. Stewart, who is 
an adept in his profession, — spent 
upwards of sixty years at it, has with great 
care and taste executed - Her Majesty's 
order. The wheel was sent to the Queen 
before her departure from Balmoral. Her 
8 was so highly pleased with it that 


she it removed to Windsor Castle. * 
hotograph of her Majesty sitting at the 
— ‘wheel was also allowed to be taken. 


The er has been instructed to manufac- 
ture another wheel of home wood, to be 


| go forward immediately in the erection of 


ready for Her Majesty on her return to 
Balmoral io the autumn.— Scotsman. 


P R ES B I 


LAN. 
Genera 


Seminary.— 
uch an enterprise, says an exchange 
though well fortified with precedents from 
the ante-Messianic period of Judaism, must 
be confessed a thing of wonder just now. 
It is, however, likely to become a fact, as 
we learn from the following New Fork 
item:—“A number of prominent Jewish 
citizens belonging to the ‘Temple Emma- 
nuel’ of New York, held a meeting some 
evenings since for the p of consider- 
ing the proposition to establish a Theologi- 

Seminary. A society was formed con- 
sisting of eighty members, and officers were 
elected, besides eight life members. The 
enterprise now has definite shape, and will 
—— succeed. The Reformed or 
anti-Talmudic party are engaged in the 
matter. 


Rosert CotLece.—Messrs. Luther A. 
Ostrander and James — of the class 
recently graduated from Hamilton College, 
have been called to serve as instructors in 
Robert Coll Constantinople, and are 
to sail for their distant field of labour on 
the 12th inst. They are well fitted in all 
respects for the work of missio teach- 
ers, and go out with the purpose of remain- 
ing with President Hanks as long as their 
services are needed. 


Farting Hgatta.—Alfred Tennyson, 
the poet-laureate of England, is failing 
very fast. He was just recovering from a 
severe attack of throat disease, when, walk- 
ing late one evening in his Isle of Wight 
garden, he took cold, and now, it is stated, 
symptoms of consumption are evident. His 
friends are going to remove him to the 
South of France at once, as the only chance 
of saving his life. 


ApPoINTMENTs AT YALE.—The corpo- 
ration of Yale College have made the fol- 
lowing appointments in the Theoloyical 
Department :—Professor George It. Day, of 
Lane Seminary, is elected Professor of 
Hebrew and Biblical Theology; Rev Dr 
Harris, of Bangor, Maine, Professor of 
Didactic Theology. In the Academical De- 
partment, Mr. Arthur M. Wheeler, recently 
a tutor in the college, is elected a Professor 
in History. In the Sheffield scientific 
School, Colonel Alfred P. Rockwell is 
elected Professor of Mining. Judge Os- 
born, of the Law School, has resigned his 
Professorship. The office will be filled the 
coming year under the direction of Judge 
Dalton, Assistant Professor. Professor D. 
C. Gilman has resigned his position as 
College Librarian, and Mr. Addison Van 
Name, instructor in Hebrew in Theological 
Department, is appointed in his stead. 


Corncipence.—A few weeks since the 
Rev. Dr. Hagany, an esteemed Methodist 
minister in New York city, died instanta- 
neously whilst sitting in his chair reading 
to his wife. In his departure there was a 
literal and beautiful fulfilment of the touch- 
ing words of the stanza contained in the 
hymn of Charles Wesley, which he had 
given to the choir as an appropriate accom- 

iment to his sermon of the preceding 
abbath evening : 
«© that without a ling ring groan 
I may the welcome word receive ; 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND PROFESSOR 
Parx.—lIn his remarks preceding the pro- 
sentation of the diplomas at the Abbot 
Female Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, 
last week, Professor Park stated that in 
the same month, and on the same day of 
the month, on which he was born, another 
man was born. Thirty-nine years ago, 
when he took his Latin diploma, that other 
man had not learned to read. To-day he 
was the humble President of Abbot Fe- 
male Academy, and that other man was 
President of the United States. 


Homestic Reus. 
Tur Ricuwonn Matis —On July 28th the 
Richmond mails from Washington were for 
the first time carried over the Orange 
Alexandria Railroad, by way of Gordonsville. 


This is the first time the mails have passed 
over this route since 1861. 


Piracy.—The whaling barque Milo arrived 
at San Francisco July 27, in eight days from 
the Arctic Sea, with the crews of several 
whalers destroyed by the pirate Shenandoah 
last month. The whalers Edward Casey, 
Hector, Abigail, Euphrates, William Thomp- 
son, Suphia Thornton, Swift, and the Susana, 
were captured, and most of them burned. The 
Milo was bonded for the purpose of taking off 
the crews. The Shenandoah was continuin 
the wholesale destruction of whalers, 
would probably sovn destroy another fleet 
numbering sixty vessels. Iller commander 
was informed of Lee’s surrender, and the col- 
lapse of the rebellion, but did not believe it. 
Ile believed in Lincoln’s assassination, for he 
expected it. ‘The Shenandoah coaled last at 

elbourne. She was manned by English and 
Irish sailors. Some of the captured whalemen 
joined her. 


Rewarveo.—Goorge F. Robinson, the sol- 
dier who saved Secretary Seward’s life, was 
married on the l3th July, at Springfield, 
Maine. He has also been presented with a 
farm out West, and may now settle down and 
enjoy himself with reminiscences of his d 
rate encounter with Payne, to enliven 
winter evenings. 


Lonsrzns.— There is an establishment at 
Jonesborough, Maine, in which five thousand 
lobsters are cooked daily, and four thousand 
pounds of the meat are daily put in air-tight 
cans of one and two pounds each. One hun- 
dred and thirty persons are engaged in catech- 
ing the fish and sealing the cans. 


rut Sovra.—A letter from 
Newbern, North Carolina, says that a con- 
siderable number of young men whose regi- 
ments are about being mustered out—euch as 
the 47th and 48th New York, and 97th Penn- 
sylvania Zouaves—have made up their minds 
to stay in the country. There are too many 
eligible openings to be resisted. They are fast 
marrying the disconsolate young ladies and 
widows, and settling down for life upon the 
vacant farms which on every hand invite their 
labour and enterprise. 


Western Weatta.—The list of income re- 
turns, published in Chicago, Illinois, shows 
that there are in that | forty-seven persons 
whose incomes exceed fifty thousand dollars, 
and two hundred whose incomes exceed the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars. 


Svoar.—The crop of in Louisiana 
this ' year is expected to reach thirty thousand 
hogsheads, against eleven thousand hogsheads 
last year. The largest — ever raised in 
that State was four hundred and forty-four 
thousand hogsheads. 


Insane Maw Loose.—An exciting occur- 
rence took place on board the steamer Annie 
Johnson, while on the way from La Crosse to 
St. Paul last week. An insane man named 
Stocking approached a group of passengers 
on the d and fired three shots, the 
striking a passenger, by the name of 8. 
Roberts, of Syracuse, killing him instantly. 
Another shot struck a soldier in the arm, 
injuring him severely, but not fatally. Stock- 
ing was finally disarmod, secured, und taken 
to St. Paul for examination. 


Warer Scarce.—Boston begins to feel the 
necessity of economy in water. It ceased to 
flow over the dam at the lake on the Ist of 
June, and in that month fell fifteen inches, 
two inches less than the June previous. Dud- 
ley pond was then full, and was called to our 
aid in December; it can do little for us this 

ear. Dug pond will be used this year as last. 
hen the foustains of the Common, Public 
Garden, and eight parks and squares are 
playing, they together require 125,183 gallons 
per hour. 

Cranberries To Bt Scance.—Within a few 
days, the “fire” and “cranberry worm” have 
made such havoc among some of the most 
thrifty cranberry plantations of Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts, as to destroy all hopes of the 
cultivator. From present indications 
will not this year be more than half a crop. 


Tracepy Nasuvitie.—One of the most 
horrible tragedies ever recorded was enacted 
in Nashville, Tennessee, last week, 1 
in the murder of Captain M. S. Allen, by H. 


B. Pa and the wounding of a citizen | 
named Cochrane. ‘The circumstances are as 


‘s wife. Last winter Payne sued fr 
obtained a divorce from his wife, but 
- swore he would kill Allen. About six o’clock 
in the evening Payne met Allen at No. 64 
South College street, and — * drew a 
revolver, firing three times, the first shot 
taking effect in Allen’s shoulder, The second 
shot missed Allen, and wounded Cochrane 
severely in the hand and thigh. The third 
shot broke Allen’s third rib on the left side, 
passing through his heart, and, of course, 
caused instant —_ The affair caused ~ 
excitement, as parties were among 
oldest and wealthiest citizens. Payne is in 
jail awaiting his trial. 

Forp’s Tuzarre.—The Secretary of War 
having occapied Ford’s Theatre, has informed 
the latter’s counsel that he izes his 
right to compensation, and after a careful 
investigation of the value of the building, has 
rented it until the Ist of February next for 
$1500 per month, with the privilege of pur- 
chasing it for $100,000, the price 4 upon 
with the Christian Commission, i Congress 
see proper to do so; if not, to return it in 
good condition. The building will probably 

needed for a depository of he seal 


archives. 

Lance Purcaass.—The heretofore 
occupied by Barnum’s useum and the 
burned district has been purchased by 


by which the entire purchase will amount to 
The owner of the property i 


W. Sergeant, of Fishkill, New 


Mra. Hen 
York. 

Goo Resuits.—Ten thousand freedmen 
und their families are farming for themselves 
in the neighbourhood of Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, with excellent results, doing much bet- 
ter than those who worked by the month for 
wages. The government is furnishing them 
seed and other articles on credit, to be paid 
from the proceeds of the crops. ‘This system 
is vonsidered the most suitable for the freed- 
men, as it touches them to rely on their own 
exertions. 


Comine Back — There is a general arrival 
throughout the States of skedaddlers who 
huve residing for some time in Canada. 
It is well to remind them that by President 
Lincoln’s proclamation, made in pursuance of 
act of Congress, all deserters who failed to 
report before May Ist, 1865, are for ever dis- 
franchised as American citizens. 


Huwtinc.—Randall Jaggard, of 
Pittston, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, is a 
successful snake-hunter. IIe has already sent 
sixty rattlesnakes to the different cities of the 
State this season, and has at his home a large 
cage filled with living reptiles. After cateh- 
ing the pets, he extracts their fangs, and ren- 
ders them harmless. 


Coot. —Jeff. Thompson, late Brigadier- 
General of the rebel army, advertises in New 
Orleans for a situation in a cotton factorage 
house. Being young, enterprising, and “ hav- 
ing a large acquaintance in the Mississippi 

y,” he believes he can influence a large 


Revenve.—The receipts from internal reve- 
nue for July foot up the handsome sum of 
,000,000. No such amount has been re- 
ceived from this source of revenue the present 
year. It is estimated that the receipts for 
the next two months will be about $60,000,000, 
or about $1,000,000 per day. 


Stavery in Kentucxy.—W. T. Samuels, 
the State Auditor of Kentucky, announces 
that there have been received at his office the 
tax-books for the year 1865, from seventy-nine 
out of one hundred counties in the State, and 
that the slaves therein reported number 
125,860, valued at $5,726,200, an ave 
value per head of $45.50. The slaves in Ken- 
82 in 1864 were 203,987, and valued at 
$34,179,246. Mr. Samuel adds, that when 
the whole returns are made, embracing the 
remaining thirty-one counties not reported, 
the total value will hardly exceed $8,350,000, 
925.000, off in this property alone of 


Kossutra’s Famity.—The Florence corres- 
pondent of the London Star says:—*“ The re- 
rt of Madame Kossuth’s death is not true, 

t she is dangerously ill, and there is no 
hope for her recovery. The only surviving 
sister of the late Governor of Hungary has 
just come from New York, where she lives, to 
pays visit to her brother and suffering sister- 
in-law. Kossuth, since he became an exile, 
has lost his mother, buried at Brusse' ‘two 
sisters, buried in New York; and his d. guter, 
buried in Genoa—a melancholy roll.” 

Heavy at Cars May.—On Tues- 
day last, at the bathing hour at Cape May, 
New Jersey, several heavy robberies were per- 
petrated, and the thieves escaped. It is said 
that a boarder at Congress IIall lost $3000 in 
— and jewelry. Colonel Fenlin, proprie- 
tor of The Cottage by the Sea, was robbed 
of $1000 in cash. Another gentleman, a 
visitor to the island, was robbed of $1750. 
The rs of these robberies cut the 
telegraph wires, and made their escape from 
the island. The affair naturally creates much 
excitement among the visitors at the shore. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Our latest foreign advices have been receivéd 
by the steamers Scotia, New York, Hibernian. and 


Asia. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The elections in England were still progressing, 
and absorbed the greatest attention. Five hun- 
dred and fifty returns had Leen completed up to 
the evening of the 18th of July, of whom 323 
were professing Liberals, and 227 Conservatives. 
The net gain of the Liberals is now 18. Mr. 
Gladstone was defeated at Oxford by 18 majority. 


He immediately accepted a nomination for South 


Lancashire, and at once cominenced the canvass. 
He was received with immense enthusiasm. The 
Liberals claim a net gain of 18; but the Morning 
Herald (Conservative) only concedes a gain of 14. 
There were 106 seats yet to be filled. The elec. 
tion returns tothe evening of the 19th of July show 
579 members returned; of whom 334 are Lib- 
erals, and 244 Conservatives. The net Liberal 
gain is 20. 

The Irish elections were going largely in favour 
of the Liberals. 

The Great Eastern sailed from the Nore for 
Valentia on the afternoon of the 15th of July. She 
passed the Isle of Wight on the afternoon of the 
following day, under sail and steam, and passed 
Falmouth at ten o'clock on the morning of the 
17th. The steamer Caroline, having on board the 
shore end of the Atlantic cable, previously reported 
as having put into Falmouth, left that port again 
on the 17th for Valentia. The Great Eastern, 
with the Caroline in tow, passed Crookhaven on 
the evening of the 18th, and arrived off Valentia 
early on the morning of the 19th. A Valentia 
telegram of the 19th of July says, that the steamers 
Great Eastern and Caroline had arrived off there, 
all well. The former goes to Bantry Bay to-day, 
while the Caroline is laying the shore end of the 
cable, and this will be accomplished on the 21st 
or 22d, if the weather moderates. The war 
steamers Terrible and Sphynx are also here. 

London, July 23.—The shore end of the Atlan 
tic cable was landed, and the connection made 
with the land instruments, on the 22d, in the 
presence of a large concourse of people. Enthu- 
siastic speeches were made by the Knight of 
Kerry, Sir Robert Peel, and others, and three 
cheers were given for the Queen and President 
Johnson. 

A reform meeting took place at Cologne recently, 
but the meeting was dispersed by the military, on 
account of the speeches made. 

The London Herald announces that the diplo- 
matic relations between the British and Brazilian 
governments will be reestablished at an early 
date. It ig understoo! that the government of 
Brazil has accepted the latest proposition made by 
the British Cabinet. 

The reported marriage between the Prince of 
Orange and the Princess Helena of England has 
been definitely arranged. 

It is repoged that three English travellers had 
lost their lives while descending the Mallerhorn, 
in Switzerland. Their names are Lord francis 
Douglas, Rev. Mr. Hudson, and Mr. Haddo. 

The cholera has broken out in Birmingham, 
and large numbers of the paupers have been 
attacked. 

The Persian Gulf cable has been repaired, and 
telegraphic communication with India re-estab- 
lished . 


FRANCE. 


The Monilewr annoances tly health of the Prince 
Imperial as re-established. The Emperor left 
Paris for Plombieres on the 19th July, and the 
Empress and Prince Napoleon were expected to 
leave for Fortainebleau on the 28th. The Moni- 
teur contains the following :—*« The reports current 
that an understanding had been arrived at be- 
tween the Great Powers for the assembling of a 
Congress, are all devoid of foundation—a proposal 


for a common deliberation of the European Powers 
was formally made by the proper authorities for 


the purpose of ren. vie g the diflicult.es then exist- 
ing, at obviating those that might tive been 
foreseen. The pr ject was contested, an! the war 
between Germany aud Denmark did not fail tw 
demonstrate its justness; but the Imperial Govern 
ment leaves to time the task of fully justifying the 
counsel of the Emperor.” The Paris Patrie states 
that, upon the invitation of France and England, 
several Powers will send national vessels to be 
present at the fetes of Cherbourg and Brest. The 
weekly returns of the Bank of France show a de. 
crease in the cash on hand of 22,750,000 francs. 
It is stated that the Emperor Napoleon and the 
Queen of Spain will meet at St. Sebastian and at 
Biarritz in August. The Paris Moniteur denies the 
rumour that a European Congress is to be con- 


vened. 
SPAIN. 


A despatch relative to the recognition of Italy 
left Madrid on the 15th July, and is said to contain 
no conditions nor restrictions of an essential cha- 
racter. A Progressionist meeting is soon to be 
held at Madrid to determine the course to be pur- 
sued at the next election. 


ITALY. 

The Florence papers contradict the statement 
that the Italian Government had received an offi- 
cial proposal for a European Congress. There 
was an earthquake on the 18th July, at Catania, 
when several lives were lost, and great damage to 
property. 

PRUSSIA. 

A royal decree has been published declaring the 
budget for 1805, as proposed by the ministers, to 
be the financial law for the current year. The 
King adds to the estimate of the Minister of Ma- 
rine the sum of five hundred thousand thalers for 
the construction of rifled cannon for the navy. 
The decree bears date Carisbad, July 5, 1865, and 
is countersigned by all the ministers. The report 
of the ministers, and the budget fixed by them, 
have also been published. 

A frightful railroad accident has occurred at 
Buchara. A passenger train collided with a goods 
train, by which thirteen persons were.killed and a 
large number wounded. 


AUSTRIA. 


An imperial decree has been issued, relieving 
Count Palfry of the Goveruorship of Hungary. It 
is asserted at Vienna that all the Polish and Hun- 
garian political prisoners will be amnestied. 


BELGIUM. 


An Antwerp newspaper says:—- We have to 
announce a piece of news which will be received 
with veritable satisfaction by our town, and princi- 
pally by the inhabitants of the port. Tt is that 
Antwerp is about to become a permanent station 
for American vessels of war. We may expect to 
see arrive on an early day the magnificent frigate 
Niagara, and she will be followed vy the Sacra. 
mento and the Colorado,” 


EGYPT. 
Advices from Alexandria to the 14th July show 
a gratifying daily diminution in the cholera. On 
that day only two died of cholera. At Cairo there 
was also a decrease, although the mortality con- 
tinued high. There were 156 deaths on the 14th. 


TURKEY. 


The cholera is spreading in Constantinople, and 
strict sanitary measures have been adopted. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The mails from Table Bay to June 14 are re- 
ceived. The hurricane which took place on the 
17th May was one of the most destructive gales 
that ever visited Table Bay. Eighteen vessels 
parted from their anchors and went ashore, but 
there does not appear to have been any American 
vessels among them. Fearful loss of life accom- 
panied these wrecks. The captain, surgeon, and 
twenty-seven of the crew of the mail steamer 
Athens, and about thirty others, were drowned. 
Along the frontier the gale had also done a great 
deal of damage inland. Large forest trees were 
uprooted by hundreds, and a great portion of the 
convict station at the Katberg was blown down. 
Trade had been much affected by the wrecks, 
every shipping-house being more or less interested ; 
otherwise a fair amount of business had been 
transacted for the season. 


q 
Married. 

In East Waterford, Juniata county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 15th of June, by the Rev. D. J. 
Beale, Elder Witiam Kipp, of MecCoytown, to 
Miss Sanau, daughter of Exoca L. Anpenson, Esq., 
of East Waterford. 

Also, on the 24th of July, at the parsonage, 
Middle Tuscarora church, by the same, Mr. 


Aanons Davin to Miss Mania D. 
all of Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 


On the 25th of July, in the borough of Jersey 
Shore, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Joseph Stevens, 
Mr. Jou A. Gamwaus, son of the 3 James 
Gamble, to Miss Creacis E. Sanpenson, daugh- 
ter of J. J. Sanderson, Esq., all of Jersey Shore. 


At Middletown, Pennsylvania, July 11th, by 
the Rev. Henry Ll, Rex, Mr. Joun W. Beavencen, 
of Nashville, T@nnessee, 8. 
Kintix, of Middl@own. 

On the 30th of July, by the Rev. J. J. Lane, 
Lieutenant Georeg A. Soupers to Miss Mary 


E. Sueertzer, all of Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


to Miss Jannis 


On the 30th of mtg A the Rev. s un- 
tington, of Dover, aware, the v. Joun 
y to Miss Anna M. Tuomrson, both of 


Smyrna, Delaware. 


OBITUARY. 


[AU Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advaner 
at the rate of ten cents for every sia words | 


Died, on the 24th of July, at the residence of 


of_her sister, Mrs. — H. Grier, Philadel- | 


phia, Miss MARY GRIER. 

Died, on the 30th of July, at his res¢dence, near 
Princeton, New Jersey, WILLIAM GULICK, 
aged ninety years. 

Died, on the 26th of July, MARIA M., wife of 
BENJAMIN FISH, Esq., of Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, in the seventy-fourth year of her age. 


Died, on the 2d of July, in Bealetown, Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, Mrs. EDITH BEALE 
SWERINGEN, aged sixty-four years eleven 
months and twenty-five days. 

Died, in Philadelphia, at the residence of her 
husband, on Thu y, July 20th, in the fortieth 

ear of her as MARY B., wife of the Hon. 

OHN ROSS, Principal Chief of the Cherokee 
Nation. 

De this life, July 21st, at Churchville, 
Maryland, Mrs. MARGA FINNEY, wife of 
Rev. William Finney, in the seventy-fifth year 
of her age. 

Died, in Sidney, Ohio, on the 29th of July, 
HARRY CAMPBELL, infant son of JAM 
SMYTH and MARTHA L. READ, aged eighteen 
months and eight days. 


Died, at Pleasant Hill, near Paris, Kentucky, 
on the night of May 22d, 1865, Dr. JOHN 
LYLE, in the forty ninth year of his age. He 
was born in Paris, Kentucky, March 5, 1817; 
was @ child of the covenant; professed faith in 
Christ at the early age of eleven years; was near 
fifteen years a ruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, which he served in various capacities; 
led a consistent and godly life; and finally 

“Laid his head on Jesus’ breast, 
And breathed his life out sweetly there.” 


Died, in 8 City, District of Columbia, 
on the 6th of 27 of diphtheria, IDA MAY, 
eldest child of JACKSON and LOUISIANA 
YATES, aged two years eight months and six- 
teen days. 

„Death found strange beauty on that cherub face, 
And dashed it out. But still there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow— 

Death gazed, and left it there—he dared not steal 

The signet-ring of Heaven.” 

“Is it well with the child?” It is well.” C.“ 


MANTUA 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY, 
Corner Powelton Avenue and Thirty-fourth Sts. 

WEST PHILADELPHIA. 
Prof F. W. HASTINGS, A.M., Principal. 
DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A few more Boarding Pupils can be accom- 
modated in the Family of the Principal, where 
careful and regular attention will be oe to the 
Social and Moral, as well as to the Intellectual 
development of the Pupils. Parents wishing a 
Christian Home for their Sons, will ‘please send 
for Circulars containing full informa: iu. 

Next Term will open on the first Mouday (4th) 
of September. 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. SAMUEL WILSON, D.D., Professor in the 
* Western Theological Semi 
v. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, D.D., Pastor of 
West Arch Street Church, Philadelphia. 
Rev. 
Rev. C. DICKSON, Pastor Westminster Church, 
Baltimore. 
DDISON HENRY, Pastor of Princeton 
Ex.Governon JAMES POLLOCK, Philadelphia. 
De. C. A. FINLEY, Sur. Gen. U. S. A., Philad’a. 


W. P. BREED, D.D., Pastor West Spruce 
Street Church, Philadelphia. 

Rev. J. 

Church, West Philadelphia. 


BRIDGETON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Family and Day School for Young Ladies, 
The Fall Term of this Institution will com- 


mence on Tuesday, September 19th, 1865. 
For Circulars — information, apply to the 
pal, Bridgeton, erde. 


"| follow -: About one y ar ago Allen seduc d 


Rotices. 


FOURTH AND FIFTEENTH PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCHES, PHILADELPHIA.—The 
United Services of the Fourth and Fifteenth 
Presbyterian churches will be continued during 
the month of August, Rev. William McElwee, 
astor of the Fifteenth church, will preach inthe 
‘ourth church, corner of Twelfth and Lombard 
streets, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 5th inst., at half- 
past 10 o'clock, A. M., and in the Fifteenth 
church, corner of Fifteenth and Lombard streets, 
at 4 o'clock, P.M. On the second Sabbath of 
August, in the Fifteenth church at half-past 10 
o'clock, A. M.; in the Fourth church at S o'clock, 
P. M. On the third Subbath, in the Fourth 
church at balf-past 10 o'clock, A. M.; in the Fif- 
teenth church at 4 o'clock, P. M. On the fourth 
Sabbath, in the Fifteenth church at half- past 10 
o'clock, A. M.; in the Fourth church at 8 
o'clock, P. M. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Seventh and Tenth 
Presbyterian Churches, Philadelphia, will wor- 
ship together until after the first Sabbath of Se 
tember. During the month of July, and on the 
first Sabbath of August, service will be held in 
the morning at the Tenth Church, corner of 
Twelfth — Walnut streets, at half-past 10 
o'clock; and in the Afternoon at the Seventh 
Church, Broad street above Chestnut, at 5 o'clock. 


- — 


SPRING GARDEN PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH— Corner of Eleventh and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia—Will be open for Divine 
Service on Sabbath Mornings T2 and 
on Wednesday Evenings, throughout the sum 
mer. Morning services at half-past 10 o'clock, 
and Evening at 8 o'clock. 


th Street below Spruce, Phil ia Rev. 
John B. MecCorkell, ton to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 6th inst., at half-past 10 
o'clock, A. M., and 8 o’clock, P. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF GENESEE RIVER.—Tho 
Presbytery of Genesee River will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Presbyterian churely of 
Bath, New York, on Tuesday, August 2¥th, at 2 


‘o'clock, P. M. Opening sermon by the Rev. J. 


Jones. Special sermon by the Rev. C. Ray. 
J. E. Nassav, Stated Clerk. 


— — — — 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF DONATIONS 
TO THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOME.— 
The — subscriptions have been received 

0 


from the residents of 

Norristown.—J. Hooven 4 Son, $1000. W. II. 
Cooke, 200. Geo. Steinmetz, 100. J. F. Whitall, 
100. Jacob Steinmetz, 100. Miss Eva Young, 50. 
R. 8. Newbold, 25. C. Heebner, 25. John Hope, 
25. Geo. 8. McKnight, 27. Chas. Christman, 20. 
Henry Lehman, 10. Chas. Earnest, 10. George 
Shannon, 10. Geo. Wright, 10. J. G. Ralston, 10. 
Jacob Fitzwater, 10. David Newport, 10. Daniel 
Longaker, 10. L. E. Corson, 10. II. M. Jenkins, 
10. Franklin Derr, 10. C. H. Stinson, 10. C. W. 
Lawrence, lv. H. L. Baugher, 10. Wm. Brown, 
10. R. B. Stiles, 10. Nathaniel Jacoby, 5. Jos. 
Shaw, 5. Caroline E. Cox, 6 J. W. Loch, 5. 
Lowis Walker, 10. Samuel Yeaklo, 5. J. II. 
Lewis, 5. G. W. Rogers, 5. Samuel Honjer, 5. 
R. B. Longaker, 5. S. W. Davis, 5. R. F. Freas, 
5. F. D. Sower, 6. F. D. Farnum, 5. D. Yost, 5. 
J. H. Major, 5. L. 4. 8. Hughes, 5. Quiliman 4 
Gilbert, 5. A. Paul, 5. Neulon Bolton, 5. Foulke 
& Son, 5. A. F. Day, 5. Wm. McDermott, 5. 8. 
P. O'Neil, 5. Wm. iter, 5. Wm. Hallowell, 5. 
W. T. Koplin, 5. R. Templin, 5. Wm. Meff, 5. 
T. R. Bannan, 5. Ella Jacobs, 2. E. H. Martin- 
dale, 2. B. > — Childs, 1. M. Theo- 


dore, I. Cash, 1. mstrong, I. R. F. Gil- 
bert, I. C. Crater, I. T. P. Baily, I. Annie K. 
Sholtz, 1. Total, $2002. 


Reading. —Seyſert, McManus 4 Co. $1000. Wm. 
Mellvaine & Sons, 200. Eckert 4 Co. 200. Caleb 
Wheeler, 100. James Jameson, 100. Farmers’ 
Nationa] Bank, 100. West Reading Iron Co. 100. 
Henry Crause, 50. Geo. J. Eckert, 50. Harbstor, 
Bros. 4 Co. 35. Lewis Koch, 50. Geo. A. Nicolls, 
25. C. H. Hunter, 10. Samuel Buch, 10. Chas. 
K. Irrell, 10. Chas. Ruth, 10. Lewis Briner, 10. 
Hotfeditz 4 Bro. 10. G. J. Wilson, 10. Kline 4 
Eppilimer, 20. John Kelly, 5. Husler Clymer, 
20. Diller Luther, 20. Alex. P. Lutton, 20. 
Mrs. Laner, 10. Solomon Brubaker, 20. H. F. 
Felia, 10. J. Knabb, 10. Strickland & Bro. 10. 
D. McKnight, 20. James H. Natur, 2.50. W. 
Keely, 5. F. R. Schmucker, 2.50. Maurice 
Helms, 5. Wm. Geiger, 5. 8. Benner, 5. . Chas. 
Peacock, 5. Z. F. Galt, 5. F. C. Clark, 5. Con- 
rad Frame, 5. David Mitchell, 5. David Neff, 5. 
Wm. M. Baird, 5. A. F. 10. Jos. Mishler, 
10. H. Van Reed, 5. E. M. Clymer, 10. Douglas 
4 Conrad, 20. John H. Johnson, I. H. H. Hall, 1. 
Jas. R. Mercer, I. Wm. C. Dusen, I. E. Koch, 1. 
Samuel Ermontrout, I. Geo. Frazer, 2. James 
Beidler, 1. John Dillon, 2. A. M. Eisenhanar, 2. 
Daniel Baperly, 1. L. Weida, 1. J. Fisher, I. 
R. E. Addems, 2. Theo. J. Cheshover, 2. 8. 
Danahower, 2. Edward Schriner, I. H. M. Al- 
bright, I. Thos. Kinsly, 10. E. Miltimore, 10. 
John Miltimore, 10. W. J. Woodward, 10. David 
Leim, 7.50. Wm. Peace, 10. Total, $2441 50. 

P. B. SIMONS, Treasurer. 

A. MARTIN, Superintendent. 4 


Just Published, 
THE BIBLICAL REPERTORY 
AND PRINCETON REVIEW, 


For July, 1865. 


CONTENTS. 
Art. I.— Early History of Heathenism. 

TI.—Arabia. 
“ IIl.—The Revised Webster. 
„ 1V.—The First Miracle of Christ. 
“ V.—President Lincoln. 
„ VI.—The General Assembly. 

And Short Notices of Books. 


TERMS. 


For One Year’s Subscription—Three Dollars, 

id in advance. For Two Years’ Subscription— 

ive Dollars, paid in advance. 

Pestage paid by the Publisher. 

It is now adopted as the Rule of the Office to 
send the Review only to those who have paid. 


Published by 
PETER WALKER, 
821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


OXFORD FEMALE COLLEGE. 


The next Session begins September 1. This 
Institution is at Oxford, Ohio, on the Junction 
Railroad, 30 miles north-west from Cincinnati. 
The Buildings, Grounds, Course of Study, and 
Corps of Instruction, are of the first-class, The 
College is under the care of the Synod of Cincin- 
nati, and is a Christian School in all its ideas and 
influences. Professor Karl Merz continues in the 
De ment of Music. 

ersons wishing Circulars will please address 
the President, Rev. ROBERT D. MORRIS, 
Oxford, Ohio. 


ANTED—A Situation by a Male Teacher of 
several years experience. References 

given. Address SAMUEL A. BARROWS, 
„Our Home,” Danville, Livingston Co., N. I. 


ILITARY AND COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Allentown, Pa., with chartered 

and superior advantages, * — Sept. 5. For 
Circulars, address Rev. M. L. Horrorp, A.M. Pres. 


RAND EXCURSION TO ATLANTIC CITY, 
8 for the Benefit of the Huntingdon Valley 
Presbyterian Church, on Friday, August 18th. 
Leave Vine Street Wharf, Philadelphia, at 6 
o'clock, A. M. Price of Tickets, $1.50. The 
friends of Churches and Church Extension are 
solicited to take part in this Excursion. Tickets 
for sale at the Office of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philad’a. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1843. 


Assets, December 1, 1864, - $2,926,254 


Losses paid during the year, 243,750 
Losses unpaid, .. 36,450 
Dividends unpaid, « 
Premiums, cash, $440,525 44 
Premiums, notes, $18,607 94 

759,133 
Interest received from investments, 221,942 
Premiums returned, 64,203 


Expenses of every kind. ‘ . 88,732 
his, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, has been uni- 
formly successful, always making large and regu- 
lar returns in cash to all — holders. Last 
cash dividend THIRTY-NINE PER CENT. It 
is strictly an Institution for mutual protection, 
entirely beneficent in all its workings and ten- 
dencies. 

The Insurance Commissioners state its surplus 
($850,000) over liabilities are proportionately 
ereater, while its expenses are proportionately 
1ess than any other Company. 

DIBECTORS 
CHARLES P. CURTIS, | W. B. REY 
THOMAS A. DEXTER | GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
M. P. WILDER, F. C. LOWELL, 
SEWELL THAYER, | JAMES 8. AMORY, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, I HOMER BARTLETT. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
B. F. STEVENS, Vice-President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Examinations daily at 1 o’clock. 
W. b. STROUD,M. D., Medical Examiner. 
WILLIAM GETTY, Agent, 
No. 425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW YORK SILVER MINING CO. 


Is very prosperous. It will soon have its ma- 
chinery upon the ground, and be doing profitable 
work. Shares of $100 each are now selling at 
$40, to be advanced August Ist to $50. With a 
Mine of inexhaustible richness; Machinery not 
surpassed in the world; a direction and adminis- 
tration as good as can be secured among thorough 
business men, we offer the best inducements to 
men of capital, or men of smal] means, to make 
investments in our stock, a littlé of which is on 
sale for working capital. This stock will be sold 
at double the t price in a short time. We 
say to all, subscribe as soon as possible. Agents 


wanted. 
OFFICE, 80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


pp. 838. 
As knowledge is progressive, if the stages of its 
advance are to be indicated, it is clear, that how. 


. ever valuable encyclopedias are, they must par- 


take of an annual character to keep us thoroughly 
posted in the advance and present position of 
science. Political events are constantly develop- 
ing, mechanical ingennity is ever at work, agricul- 
tural facts and improvements are daily demanding 
attention—science in all departments is advan- 
cing, and voluminous and fixed cyclopmedias, if 
solely relied on for information, will keep us far 
in · the rear of current knowledge. Hence the ne. 
cessity of just such a work as that now before us, 
which proposes each year to chronicle the ad- 
vances, and present state of all departments of 
science, as enumerated in the title-page of the 
volume. The publishers have taken all due pre- 
caution to secure correctness by the employment 


of competent collaborateurs; and no one can take | 


up this massive volume without being convinced 


that it ies a desideratum by its rich annual 


details. e could say much in iu praise, but it 


will speak more forcibly for itself to all who refer 
to its pages. 


Lerrers ro Various Persons. By Henry D. 
Thoreau, author of “A Week on the Concord 
and Merrimac Rivers,” &c. Boston, 1865, Tick- 
nor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 229. 

In noticing several of the pleasant books of 
Thoreau, containing the results of his observations 
during his home travels, chiefly in New England, 
we spoke of his singularity and eccentricity as a 
recluse and a worshipper of nature; and the pre- 
sent volume of his letters, collected by his friend 
Emerson, exhibits evidence of the same charac- 
teristic traits. They evince his fondness for a 
solitary and independent communion with external 
nature, and yet no corresponding elevation of feel- 
ing from nature to nature’s God. We look in vain 
for the infusion into his pursuits of a genial reli- 
gion; and this, we confess, diminishes our plea- 
sure in accompanying him in his wanderings. 
Thoreau, it is true, is not to be judged by ordinary 
rules, because he was an eccentric naturalist, and 
we cannot say that his habits of life were such 
as should be recommended for imitation. Shrewd 
and intelligent as he. was, his style is often misty, 
and he was deficient in those sympathies for his 
fellow-men which alone can win the affections of 
others toward him. 


Practical Aritametic; embracing the Science of 
Numbers and the Art of Computation. For 
Schools and Academies. By John F. Stod- 
dard, A. M., author of “Normal Mathematical 
Series,” &c. New York, 1865, Sheldon & Co. 
12mo, pp. 336. 

Mr. Stoddard, who has issned a number of 
school books which are strongly commended by 
practical teachers, has, in the present volume, 
explained the science of numbers in a clear man- 
ner, and furnished an aid, by the diligent use of 
which the pupil may soen become a good arithme- 
tieian. The book may safely be commended to 
teachers and leamers. 


Soctat Hrun axp Tons-Boox, for the Lecture- 
room, Prayer-meeting, Family Circle, and Mis- 
sion Church. Philadelphia, 1865, Presbyterian 
Publication Commitiee. 12mo, pp. 510. 

A collection of hymns and music made for 
purposes specified above. We can speak favour- 
ably of its mechanical execution, but have had 
neither time nor opportunity to judge of its general 
merits as compared with similat works. In 
glancing over it, we were not pleased to find some 
of the hymns altered for the worse, as for instance, 
Rock of Ages, &. 


Manty Purr m 17s Sprait. By the Rev. Robert 


18mo, 


The « Guides,” by the same author, were years 
since published in this country, and were well 
received. They inculcated, in a thoughtful, dig- 
nified way, the principles of true religion ; and 
„Manly Piety,” in the same style, and with a pro- 
per appreciation of the method by which religious 
truth may be most successfully presented to iatel- 
ligent readers, enforces the claims of piety, and 
the duty and obligation of making religion the first 
and principal concern. 

War Detar? By Jacob Helffenstein, D.D. Phila- 
delphia, 1865, Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
18mo, pp. 168. 

An earnest and stirring book, designed for un- 
happy thousands who put away the kingdom of 
God from them; and, at the peril of their souls, 
set aside the invitations of the gospel by the ever 
recurring plea, “Go thy way for this time; when I 
have a convenient season I will call for thee.” 
Dr. Helffenstein is a warm and zealous preacher, 
and his love for souls beams out in every page of 
his book. 

The same Committee have recently issued a 
beautifully printed and illustrated 12mo tract, 
entitled, Buy Your Own Cherries,” a Temperance 
Tale, Founded on Fact, by John William Kirton,” 
which is well worth attention; and a series of 
18mo tracts Niff and His Dogs,” The Sunday- 
school, the Family, and Church,” “The Young 
Soldier,” The Greatest Sin,” “Every Christian a 
Home Missionary,” “Twelve Hints to Young 
Men,” “Nothing but Leaves,” “The Torn Testa- 
ment.” 
Lives Soest; or, Sketches of Christian 
Men who Adorned their Lives with Good 

Works. Six Illustrations. New York, 1865, 

Carlton & Porter. 16mo, pp. 386. 

There are fourteen persons whose piety and 
works are commemorated in this volume, most of 
which have not found a place in similar works. 
We need scarcely say that this kind of reading is 
stimulative and profitable. in the midst of a 
degenerate and revolted world, it is cheering to 
see these lights shining forth, in proof that God 
has not forsaken us, and has not left himself with- 
out witnesses of the truth and power of religion. 


Rorre Vernon's Lira. Wonk. Five Illustrations. 
New Yerk, 1865, Carlton & Porter. 16mo, 
pp. 317. 

A very pretty volume, in which are portrayed 
the struggles of a young life to rise superior to sur- 
rounding temptations. If our young readers wish 
to follow Edith in her life-work, they must read 
for themselves. 

Rosin Ranoer's Prctore Boox. Containing Ninety- 
three Illustrations New York, 1865, Carlton & 
Porter. 18mo, pp. 96. 

A picture for every page! How the sight of it 
would make the children’s eyes glisten! Each 
picture is accompanied by simple explanations. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Hours at Home,” for August, gives still further 
promise, from its useful variety, of the ability 
with which this new magazine will be con- 
ducted. 

Arthur's Home Magazine, for August, embraces 
a very pleasant and agreeable miscellany. 

We have received a sermon by the Rev. & 
Elmendorf, D. D., late pastor of the North Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Brooklyn, New York, which 
is a solemn valedictory of a laborious pastor, com- 
pelled to resign his charge from prostration 
through over-much exc: on in his ministry. The 
account he gives of the hurch, and of bis pastorate 
of fourteen years, is interesting and touching. 

“A National Currency, by Sidney George 
Fisher.” Re-published by Lippincott & Co., from 
the North American Review. An able and well- 
considered essay on a subject of general interest. 

«“Carry's Confession. A Novel.“ Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Svo, double columns, 

190. 

* Forty-sixth Annual Report of the Board of 
Education.” 

Home Missionary for August, Littell’s Living 
Age, No. 1104. 

The following are io be added to the many 
excellent discourses to which the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln has given birth. 

President Lincoln, a Faithful Son. An Address, 
by the Rev. S. M Hamill, D.D., of Lawrenceville, 
New Jersey. 

Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln, by the Rev. Elias 
Mason, before the New England Historic Genea- 


logical Society. 

The Humble Conqueror; a Discourse com- 
memorati ve of the Life and Services of Abraham 
Lincola, by the Rev. Henry C. Badger, Cambridge- 
port, Massachusetts. 

We have received also a Discourse, entitled, 
“The Righteous Man ;” commefnorative of the 
late excellent Rev. George W. Janvier, D. D., by 
the Rev. Edward P. Shields, of Pittsgrove, New 
Jersey. 

The Vocation and Ministry of Church Members, 
considered in a Report on the Best Mode of 
Working a Parish. 

Class Oration and Class Popm, delivered, the 
first by F C. Willet, and the second by F. P. 
Brown, at William's College, 1565. 


THE HIDDEN HOUR. 
I know not the day of my death—Gunusis xxvu 


1 know not when; but this | know, 
That it will surely come to me, 

The day which comes to all below, 
Which every child of earth must see; 

For o'er his spirit none hath power 

To keep it in that last dread hour. 


I know that I shall watch the sun, 
As I have watched him many a day, 
In gold behind the hills go down, 
Gilding with splendour all the way; 
I shall not see him set again, 
Yet this | shall not know e en then. 


Some night, | know. the shades will gather, 
The dusky shadows deeper grow, 

The silent stars come out together, 
The last that | shall see below ; 

No voice from out that distant sky 

Will warn me that my end is nigh. 


Some spring-time I shall mark the trees 
Grow daily greener o'er my head, 
And in the autumn I shall feel 
The dead leaves tustle ‘neath my tread; 
Nor know next autumn's winds shall come 
To strew the dry leaves on my tomb. 


And there will be a darkened room, 

And they will catch my faintest breath, 
And silence and a gathering gloom 

Will fall from off the wings of Death; 
I shall not hear the muffled tone, 
The silent whisper, «She is gone!" 


But when this last g:eat change shall core 
Is hidden from us—and ‘tis best; 
If I be ready for my home, 
It matiers not how soon | rest: 
Death will be but the end of sorrow, 
Dawn of an endless, heavenly morrow! 


——— －œ ¹ẽür᷑r—ĩ 


THE WORKINGMAN’S REBUKE. 


He set his empty kettle on the table, 
and threw himself on the homely lounge. 
He was a labouring man, his face brown 
with exposure, his hands hard with toil. 
All day long he had been out in the sun 
upon the top of the house, slating the roof. 
Sometimes his head was giddy, and his 
back weak, but he strengthened himself 
with thoughts of home and the treasures 
there. And now at the sound of his feet, 
at the sound of his voice, dimples break 
over smooth red cheeks, and loving fingers 
play with his curls. He shuts his eye to 
frame the picture in his heart—the picture 
of his wife getting supper—the picture of 
the quiet and comeliness of the room—the 
picture of his prattling baby. He feels 
the coming cool of evening, and all these 
things comfort him, yet he is not quite 
grateful—not wholly happy; for to-day, 
while busy at his work, he saw another 
— that made him envious: rich Sam. 

arlowe, riding out with his wife and 
child—a handsome trio; Sam. portly, con- 
tented and smiling, his wife with a dainty 
colour in her cheek, and rich garments 
folded about her. 

“He and I were boys together,” thought 
that poor man, bending to his work again, 
and see how Providence has blessed him, 
though he almost with nothing. 
Now he keeps horses and a carriage, lives 
in a beautiful house, has married a fortune, 
and with a plenty of leisure, can bring up 
his one boy just as I have longed to do my 
Tom. I, by marrying early and poor, have 
brought burdens upon Mary's shoulders 
that must be hard to bear. Five little 
ones, and I only a day labourer yet!” and 
he sighed wearily. All day the heavy 
heart never left him, and his fellow-labour- 
ers wondered what had come over their 
usually merry friend; now he had brought 
that shadow home with him—the phantom 
horse and rider, the envy and the care. 

“My Mary isa handsomer woman than 
his wife,” he muttered, nursing his misery, 
“and yet she never knows rest. As for 
taking her out for a drive’”—he ended the 
sentence with a bitter laugh. 

Moments passed, during which the cloud 
grew thicker, heavier. A neighbour pass- 
ing by told of a disease that had 
lately appeared in their midst; the doctor 
called it diphtheria, she said, and it was a 
terrible and fatal sickness. Then the door 
shut, the voice faded away, but the some- 
thing dreary did not pass from the man’s 
eart. 


Suddenly there was a sound of alarm in 
the bright kitchen; “ Harry, come here.” 

He arose slowly, and passed through the 
door of the plain little parlour. His wife 
held their babe in her arms; the other 
children were gathered, anxiously looking 


on. 
“What can be the matter with * 


draws his breath! „he is very sick; 
you must go for the doctor. 

Harry started at once; little Herbert 
was his idol—a most beautiful and attrac- 
tive child, winning and loving—a very 
angel in the humble home. It was not 
long before the physician was in their 
midst; his first glance was startled, his 
second grave. Herbert was very ill; the 
terrible sickness was upon him in its most 
fearful form. All that night they minis- 
tered to him in agony, for they felt that in 
such les: the frail little flower would 
soon be broken from the stalk, though 
shielded by their tenderest care. And 
alas! when the morning broke in unclouded 
brightness, the sweet face of the babe was 
set towards it, but it saw no light; the 
little spirit had gone to its upper home, 
and left the house desolate. 

Then came the sad duties—the little 
body to be dressed, and kissed, and lin- 
gered over for the last time—the darkened 
room—the flowers brought by loving hands 
to wreathe about the forehead, and place 
within the slender baby fingers; and so 
they carried and left him in a lowlier bed 
than he had ever known, returning to find 
another child in the power of dread 
destroyer. 

How long a time elapsed no one knew in 
that household, for the hours by un- 
heeded; but death came again and again, 
and Harry and his wife stood in their lone 
home desolate. The strong man was bowed 
to the earth with agony. For a time his 
reason was threatened. He accused God; 
he heaped curses on himself. 

„J was envious of another, he cried, 
“and see how God has smitten me! O 

ive me back my children! Only give me 
k the blessings of my eyes, the jewels of 
my heart, and III toil like a slave—not 
only through the burning hours of the day, 
but into the blackness and chill of mid- 
night! I would live on a crust—I ask not 
even for comforts—but give me my chil- 
dren, Lord, for I am bereft!” 

His wife, in the midst of her own grief, 
tried to comfort him; but he would not 
listen to reason. He saw only through the 
crowding earth, black with damps, and 
horribly alive with insect vitality, the beau- 
tiful brows of his five little child: n, hidden 
away from him for ever and for ever. 

While this cruel sorrow was still fresh 
upon him, came a letter post- marked 
“England.” His wife opened it, and 
learned that an uncle of whom they had 
heard nothing for years, had died within a 
few months, and left her husband his heir. 

Over the five graves of his little children 
a treasure of — ready to be poured. 
Harry listened with a stony glance. What 
was wealth to him now? O for one loving 
smile from the blue-eyed baby! Take the 
treasure, dear Lord; L don’t want it now— 
rather give me a few feet of earth beside 
my children. Heap up the gold, and put 
my little Berty beside it, living; only for 
one hour let me feel his dear lips pressed 
— — barter 
every dollar. or poverty, pover- 
ty, with my children!” 

A strong hand came on his shoulder; it 
seemed to hold him with a . 

“T say, Harry, do eee you re 
asleep in the draught?” 

Bewildered, up into the thick-bearded 


of the speaker the dap-lebourer 


“ Well, haven’t you a word of welcome 
for your brother? What do you see with 
— eyes of yours? Is the man 


For had flung himself upon his 
knees, sad strong thanked God 
again and again. Then he sprang up, and 

the hand of his sailor brother—ran 
past him, caught his wife and kissed her, 
and his babies about him, held 
them all to his strong, loving heart, while 
great tears rolled down his cheeks. Then, 
as his wife looked on wondering, frighten- 
ed, he cried in a choking voice— 

% dreamed they were all dead, 4 
all dead and I thank God that it was only 
a dreadful dream. Never, never shall I be 
envious again. O Mary, to see them as 
they lay there“ —and again he covered 
— smiling lips with kisses, sobbing in 


joy. 

And that was way the repining hus- 
band and father was led to give up “envy 
and all uncharitableness Truly, some- 
times the Spirit doth come to instruct us 
in our dreams.— Home Monthly. 


TOY-MAKING IN GERMANY. 


In All the Year Round is this bit of gos- 
sip about the German toy-makers: “ In Ger- 
many the wood-work, so far as English im- 
porters know any thing of it, is mostly in 
the form of small trinkets and toys for chil- 
dren. The production of these is immense. 
In the Tyrol, and near the Thuringian 
Forest, in the middle states of the ill-or- 
ganized confederacy, and wherever forests 
abound, there the peasants spend much of 
their time in making toys. In the Tyrol, 
for example, their is a valley called the 
Grodnerthal, about twenty miles long, in 
which the rough climate and barren soil 
will not suffice to grow corn for the inhabi- 
tants, who are rather numerous. Shut out 
from the agricultural labour customary in 
other districts, the people earn their bread 
chiefly by wood carving. They make toys 
of numberless kinds 2— which Noah's Ark 
animals are very predominant) of the soft 
wood of the Siberian pine known to the 
Germans as ziebelnusskiefer. The tree is of 
slow growth, found on the highest slopes 
of the valley, but now becoming scarce, 
owing to the improvidence of the peasants 
in cutting down the forests without saving 
or planting others to succeed them. For 
a hun years and more the peasants 
have been carvers. Nearly every cottage 
is a workshop. All the oceupants, male 
and female, down to very young children, 
seat themselves round a table, and fashion 
their little bits of wood. They use twenty 
or thirty different kinds of tools, under the 
magic of which the wood is transformed 
into a dog, a lion, a man, or what not. 
Agents represent these carvers in various 
cities of Europe, to dispose of the wares. 


A DEFENCE OF THE TAEPINGS. 


American sympathy has been turned of | 


late against the rebels in China, and it 
was — — that their cause was over- 
thrown beyond hope of recovery, and that 
they were lapsing into barbarism. But an 
exchange undertakes to defend them, and 
to assert their superiority to the 
Chinese of the old empire. It says: 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that 
there is an end to the Taeping rebellion; 
it was never more active, and it has the 
means of adding with ease another twelve 
years of conflict, which will keep the Im- 
perial government in tual fear, and 
work distraction throughout the provinces. 
Farlaticism in war, as the history of Mo- 
hammedanism demonstrates, is a mighty 
power. Now, in this element the Taepings 
abound, while their danger and hatred to 
the dynasty suffice to bind them as a chain 
of — A thousand Taepings are 
any wherea match for more than five thou- 
sand of the Imperial imbeciles. The busi- 
ness, then, of the Western powers is to let 
them alone. Leave them to settle their 
own quarrel, and ta work out the pu 
of the Most High, which clearly tend to 
the destruction of idolatry, and the open- 
ing of a path for the religion of Christ. 

“Tt should never be forgotten that the 
Taepings, till outraged by the Western 
powers, were a powerful auxiliary to the 
missionaries. A gentleman intimately con- 
versant with the true state of the case, 
speaks as follows :—‘ That the Taepings did 
widely circulate the Holy Seriptures I most 
cordially endorse, but it is at least doubt- 
ful whether they do so now. If not, the 
fault rests with those enlightened mem- 
bers of the present British government 
who have seen fit to prefer the Buddhism, 
tyranny, and hatred of the Manchoo, to the 

hristianity, liberty, and friendship of the 
Taepings. I have often seen great bales 
of the newly-printed Bibles packed up in 
the Taeping capital, Nankin, and sent off 
to the country for distribution. The Tien- 
wang (Taeping king) employed upward of 
four hundred men printing the Bible, and 
more than one thousand copies were regu- 
larly turned out every week. Nankin, 
through British interference, has been cap- 
tured by the Imperialists, and the printing 
and circulation, or even possession of 
the Bible by a Chinaman, has been anni- 
hilated.’”’ 


IRRITABILITY. 


Irritability is, more than most unlovely 
states, asin of the flesh. It is not, like 
envy, malice, spite, — ac vice which 
we may suppose to belong ly to an em- 
bodied or a disembodied In fact, 
it comes nearer to being physical depravity 
than any thing I know of. There are some 
bodily states, some conditions of the nerves, 
such that we could not conceive of even an 
angelic spirit confined in a body thus dis- 
ordered, as being able to do any more than 
simply endure. It is a state of nervous 
torture ; and the attacks which the wretch- 
ed victim makes on others are as much a 
result of disease as the snapping and biting 
of a patient convulsed with hydrophobia. 

Then, again, there are other people who 

through life loving and beloved, desired 
in every circle, held up in the church as 
examples of the power of religion, who, 
after all, deserve no credit for these things. 
Their spirits are lodged im an animal na- 
ture so tranquil, so cheerful; all the sensa- 
tions which oome to them are so fresh, and 
vigorous and pleasant, that they cannot 
help viewing the world charitably, and 
seeing every thing through a glorified me- 
dium. The ill temper of others does not 
provoke them; perplexing business never 
sets their nerves to vibrating; and all their 
lives long they walk in the serene sunshine 
of perfect animal health. 

k at Rover there. He is never ner- 
vous, never cross, never snaps or snarls, and 
is ready, the moment after the grossest 
affront, to wag the tail of forgiveness—all 
because kind nature has put his dog body 
together so that it always works harmon)- 
ously. If every person in the world were 
gifted with a stomach and nerves like his, 
it would be a far better and happier world, 
no doubt. The man said a good thing 
who made the remark that the foundation 
of all intellectual and moral worth must be 
laid in a good, healthy animal. 

Now, I think it is undeniable that the 
peace and happiness of the home circle are 
very generally much invaded by the recur- 
rence in its members of these states of 
bodily irritability. Every person, if he 
thinks the matter over, will see that his 
condition in life, the character of his 
friends, = their virtues 
failings, his hopes and expectations, are 
very wench things. Can 
not we remember going to bed as very 
tl-used, persecuted individuals, all whose 


THE 


friends were unreasonable, whose life was 
on 
a bright, bird-singing morning, to find all 
these illusions gone with the fogs of the 
night? Our friends are nice people, after 
all ; the little things that.annoyed us look 
ridiculously by bright sunshine; and we 
are fortunate indivi 

The philosophy of life, then, as far as 
this matter is concerned, must consist of 
two things; first, to keep ourselves out of 
irritable bodily states; and second, to un- 
derstand and control these states when we 
cannot ward them off.— Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s 
“ Chimney-corner Papers,” in the Atlantic 
Monthly. 


EXPENSE OF AMUSEMENTS. 


As remarked by the Christian Register, 
the cost and character of public amusements 
are a fair indication of the condition of so- 
ciety. The amount of money expended in 
this way is enormous. A large majority of 
even those who attend church spend more 
for their amusements than for the spread of 
the gospel. They support concerts and 
theatres when they cannot afford to put any 
thing into the contribution box or subscribe 
for a missionary. As an illustration of the 
cost of amusements, here is a list of the 
taxes paid on the seven theatres and Aca- 
demy of Music in New York, from the lat 
of July to the 30th of April. It amounted 
to $21,000; the total receipts bein 
$1,053,000. The largest tax was that pai 
by Niblo’s Garden, $5779.90; the Old 
Bowery has paid the smallest tax, $1681.64; 
the next tax was paid by the Aca- 
demy of Music, $3320, and the next small- 
est, the New Bowery Theatre, $1817.46; 
next largest in order comes Wallack’s 
Theatre, $2789.34; and next smallest, the 
Broadway Theatre, $2571.56. Least tax of 
all was paid by the French theatre, which 

id from October to February, $198.48. 
Three negro minstrel exhibitions paid tax 
to the amount of $2440.24. The foregoing, 
together with travelling shows and miscel- 
laneous exhibitions, make a grand total of 
$30,000 paid yearly into the Treasury, 
— public amusements in New York city 

one. 


Cause of the High Price of Human Hair. 


A curious incident which oecurred in 
Hyde Park explains the reason why hu- 
man hair has risen within the last two or 
three years upwards of 100 per cent. in the 
market. A young gentleman was seen 
riding slowly through the crowd of eques- 
trians, holding on high at the end of his 
cane a chignon, as those heavy humps of 
hair are technically called with which the 
young ladies of the present day delight in 
decorating the napes of their necks. As 
the chignon-bearer rode along, looking in- 
quiringly around him, it was most sugges- 
tive to observe the almost involuntary man- 
ner in which at least two-thirds of the 
alarmed young women present raised their 
hands to the backs of their heads, in order 
to ascertain that their chizynons were all 
right and tight. Whether the gentleman 
was merely playing the trick for his own 
private amusement, or whether he had 
really picked up a hump of false hair which 
some unlucky girl had accidentally shed, 
will probably never be known ; but the sen- 
sation which the incident caused satisfac- 
torily accounts for the increased value of 
human hair as an article of commerce.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


— — 


MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY. 


On Alpine heights the love of God is shed ; 
He plants the morning red, 
The flowerets white and blue, 
And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights, a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, o'er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe ; 
So free and pure the air, 
Hu breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights, a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows lie; 
The soaring glacier 's ice 
Gleams like a paradise. 

On Alpine heights, a loving Father dwells. 


Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow, 
here the bold chamois go; 
On giddy crags they stand, 
And drink from his own hand. 
On Alpine heights, a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights, in troops as white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go; 
There in the solitude, 
He fills their heart with food. 

On Alpine heights, a loving Father dwells. 


On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd; 
His shepherd is the Lord; 
For He who feeds the sheep 
Will sure His offspring keep. 

Un Alpine heights, a loving Father dwells. 


— . 
WASHINGTON AND CESAR. 


“| wrote sixteen years ago, Byron ex- 
claims at the close of his “Ode to Napo- 
leon, Where shall the eye rest, weary of 
gazing on the great; where find a glory that 
is not criminal, a pomp that is not con- 
temptible? Yes, there is a man, the first, 
the last, the best of all, the Cincinnatus of 
the West, whom envy itself does not hate. 
The name of Washington has been be- 
queathed to us to make humanity blush that 
such a man is alone in history.’ 

Is Washington as great as Byron makes 
him? Yes, as we shall soon see, if we com- 
pare him with the most illustrious per- 
sonages. Take, for example, that Casar 
who has dazzled men to such a degree that 
each vies with the other in pardoning his 
crimes and bowing before the greatness of 
his misdeeds. Washington does not pale 
before this hero of the Roman empire. 
Doubtless, the American General had nei- 
ther the mind nor the resources of the 
conqueror of Pharsalia; he lived in a poor 
and frugal community, and his fellow-citi- 
zens resembled the contemporaries of Cin- 
cinnatus more than those of Cicero; but 
what a moral difference is there between 
these two men, and, considering only politi- 
eal genius, how great is the one and how 
small the other! 

If, in these two rivals, we consider what 
belongs to the man, and not what belongs 
to the nature or to the age—I mean the 
will—Washington does not yield to Cesar. 
Once entered upon their career, neither 
ever quitted it, or drew back. Cesar 
sought to impose his will on the world, and 
to expel therefrom the very name of liberty ; 
nothing restrained him; he slew a million 
of men to attain his end. Washington 
sought to defend and consolidate the liberty 
of his country, and nothing arrested him 
either; he braved the halter and ignomin 
to free his menaced country; he — 
with contempt, the crown which his army 
offered him, and which he might have ac- 
cepted without being taxed with ambition. 
A dictator, he had no other care than liber- 
ty, no other love than the republic. Cesar 
and Washington both succeeded; both 
founded an empire, and bequeathed to the 
future their example and their idea; their 
work will judge them. The despotism that 
Cesar established gave the omnipotence to 
one master, and condemned a whole * 
to live by the will of a single man. Thi 
reign of a day, by founding the empire, 
cost the world five centuries of irresistible 
decline. The imperial administration, one 
of the best planned systems ever invented, 
wore out Roman society to such a degree 
that even Christianity did not revive it; 
new races — needed to regenerate the 


the fatal example of triumphant crime, but 
the beneficent example of patriotism and 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


virtue. In less than fifty years, thanks to 
the powerful impetus of liberty, we have 
witnessed the rise of an empire founded not 
on conquest, but on — and industry; 
an empire which, before the end of the 


century, will be the greatest State in the | 
civilized world, and which, if it remains | 


faithful to the idea of its founders, if ambi- 
tion does not arrest the tide of its fortune, 
will offer to the world the unheard-of spec- 
tacle of a republic of a hundred millions of 
men, richer, happier, and more brilliant 
than the monarchies of the Old World. 
This is the work of Washington! Despite 
all the lustre of the genius, Caesar has left 
a sinister name, which is the symbol of 
despotism. The name of Washington is 
much more than that of the founder of an 
empire; Washington opens a new era in 
history. Greater than Cesar, he has un- 
done the work of the Roman; he has put 
an end to the fatal divorce which Caesar 
introduced upon the earth; he has resusci- 
tated the world and liberty. —Laloulaye’s 
Criticism on Napoleon’s Cesar. 


Farm und Garden. 


Hogs In THE AppLe Orcuarp.—No- 
body sends as many appl to market as my 
— — John Jacobs. He always has 
apples to sell, and gets the highest prices. 
Folks prefer lurge apples; and such are 
always packed in Jacobs barrels. Lou 
might search them with a candle, and not 
find a knotty fruit or a worm hole. Such 
Rhode Island Greenings and Roxbury Rus- 
setts I have never met with in the old 
States. They are as handsome as an 
thing in the virgin soil of the West. I 
was going to Jacobs’ orchard last summer, 
and the curiosity to call and examine 
for myself. Says I, “ Neighbour, what is 
there in your soil that makes snch smooth, 
large apples? They are a third bigger 
than any thing I can get, and my trees 
look as well as yours.“ The secret is not 
in the soil,” John replied, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “but on it. Do you see those 
grunters there? My pork brings me fifty 
cents a pound—eight in flesh, and the 
balance in fruit. 11 
orchard ten years ago with hogs, — 
since that time I have had no trouble 
with wormy fruit. Apples, as à general 
thing, do not fall from the tree unless 
something is the matter with them? The 
apple-worm and curculio lay their eggs in 
the fruit, and the apples drop early. The 
pigs devour the apples, and by September 
every unsound apple is gone, and I have 
nothing but fair fruit le The crop of 
insects for the next year is — by 
the pigs. They root around under the 
trees, keep the soil loose, manure the land 
some, and work over what I spread. The 
apples * the pigs, and the pigs help the 
apples.” saw John's secret at once, and 
have profited by it. I never had so few 
insects as this spring, and I have given 
the pigs credit for it. In turning the or- 
chard into a pasture, put in pigs—not 
landpikes, with snouts like levers. You 
might lose trees as well as insects in that 
case. But well-bred animals, with judicious 
snouts, will root in a subdued and proper 
manner.—American Agriculturist. 


How ro Make MILKers.—No matter 
what breed you have, something is neces- 
sary to reach the highest success in raising 
good milkers. It is a great thing, to be 
sure, to have good blood, whether it be 
Ayrshire, Jersey, or Short Horn grades; 
but apart from this important advantage, 
the course of treatment in raising a milker 


is somewhat different from that in raising 


a beef animal, or an animal for labour: 
The calf should be well fed and petted 
while young. Well fed, to induce a rapid 
growth, so as to enable the heifer to come 
in early; petted, to make her gentle and 
fond of the presence of her keepers. Fond- 
ling helps to create a quiet disposition, so 
important in the dairy cow, and this educa- 
tion must begin when young. For a 
milker, we would have the heifer come in 
at two years old; and if she has been well 
kept, so as to have attained a good size, 
she is then old enough to become a cow. 
She will give more milk for coming in 
early. It forms the habit of giving milk, 
and habit, you know, is a sort of second 
nature. An older bull is better. We use 
too many young bulls. A three or four 
year old is far better as a stock getter 
than a yearling, and many prefer a five or 
six year old to any other. After the heifer 
has come in, let her feed be regular. 
Clover is preferred to all others for the 
stall feed. A little oat meal induces a large 
flow. Indian meal is rather fattening. In 
bad weather give her a clean, airy stall.— 
Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Tae Hornet Raspperry.— Having 
fruited this variety of the raspberry for 
two seasons, though on a smal e, we 
are willing to stake our pomological repu- 
tation in pronouncing in its favour, and 
recommending it for general cultivation. 
It is the largest and most beautiful of all 
the family, and comes next, or side by 
side, with the Hudson River Antwerp, to 
Brinckle’s Orange in point of flavour. It 
appears to be a robust grower, and it is 
a most abundant bearer; besides, it con- 
tinues to bear for nearly twice the length 
of time of most others. It throws up 
shoots or new canes sufficiently numerous 
to supply an extended bed in two years. 
The Hornet is a French variety, and is 
not quite hardy, requiring to be laid down 
on the approach of cold weather. But 
this scarcely amounts to an objection, Mas- 
much as we believe it to be the true policy 
in the cultivation of all raspberries that 
they should be pruned in November, just 
as they are desired to be in the spring, 
laid down and covered with a few inches 
of earth. Ours have uniformly turned up 
in the spring green to the very tips, and 
always producing excellent crops. The 
Hudson River, though a berry of large 
size and good quality, is not a free grower; 
indeed, some people can do nothing with 
it. We have also met with some difficulty 
in propagating it, but cannot speak authori- 
tatively until another year’s trial, which 
shall be given to it on a more extended 
scale.— Germantown Telegraph. 


How ro Preserve 4 Bouquet.—A 
florist of many years’ experience sends us 
the following receipt for preserving bou- 
quets for an indefinite period: —“ When 
you receive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly 
with fresh water; then put into a vessel 
containing some soap-suds, which nourish 
the roots, and keep the flowers as bright as 
new. Take the bouquet out of the suds 
every morning, and lay it sidewise in fresh 
water, the stock entering first into the 
water—keep it there a minute or two, 
then take it out, and sprinkle the flowers 
lightly by the hand with pure water. Re- 
place the bouquet in the soap-suds, and 
the flowers will bloom as fresh as when 
first gathered. The soap-suds need to be 
changed every third day. By observing 
these rules, a bouquet can be kept bright 
and beautifal for at least one month, and 
will last still longer in a very passable 
state; but the attention to the fair but 
frail creatures, as directed above, must be 
strictly observed, or ‘the last rose of sum- 
mer’ will not be ‘left blooming alone,’ but 
will speedily perish.” — Am. Artisan. 

MxXIxO Cows.—I see that the Legis- 
lature has passed a law for the protection 
of the cheese factories, to prevent the 
adulteration of fhilk. One of the pro- 
visions imposes a fine of twenty-five dol- 
lars for not putting the “strippings” with 
the rest of the milk. They are much 
richer than the first drawn milk. I wish 
they would pass a law that every person 
employed to milk cows who neglected to 
strip them clean, should be publicly horse- 
whipped! You do not only lose the rich- 


est of the milk by their carelessness, but 
r. 


the cows soon dry up.— Genesee Farme 


Childra's Column. 


I do not know how any one could think 
of pas a buzzard; but a gentleman did, 
and a very amusing bird it was. No cat 
ever took more delight in catching mice 
about the barn than he did. He missed 
his strokes about as often as he hit; but he 
would return to the charge again in nowise 
disconcerted. He took a deep interest in 
rats also, but was not as muc —— 
pursue that sort of e; he was too 
to take the trouble. * 

Wich all his tricks he could never be 
taught politeness or hospitality to strangers. 
If a strange gentleman came about thg 


should this saucy bird do but fly at his 
head, and knock his hat over his eyes! 
The greatest sport he had was to fly down 
at his master’s feet and untie his shoes, 
never stopping to inquire whether it was 
agreeable to him or not. 

When his lazy fits came on, you would 
not catch him hunting for mice and rats, and 
taking all that trouble. He would follow 
the gardener or esp ys out in the 
fields, and leisurely pick up the worms and 
bugs which they turned up with the soil. 

cannot speak much for this bird’s mag- 
nanimity; that he was simply amusing, 
was the best that could be said of him. A 
poor wounded jackdaw fell into the water, 
and what should this tame buzzard do but 
pounce into the water, and hold the daw’s 
head under until he was drowned. Now, 
if he had helped him out, it would have 
been worthy of a silver collar at least. 
But the poor bit knew no better, so we 
will not blame him. We should never 
think unkindly of any irrational animal, for 
it has no soul, and cannot sin. It only 
follows out the instincts God has given it 
for wise reasons. 


A FACT FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


In one of the agricultural counties of this 
country a very rich gentleman lived, and 
occupied a mansion, with all, or nearly all, 
the land im the parish. But he one 
very bad fault—he was very passionate; 
and when riding about his farm, if he saw 
any thing contrary to his wish, he would 
swear very badly—so that his wife was very 
unhappy, and used to tremble when he 
came home, lest he should be in a passion. 
After harvest a — little boy, who used to 

out in the field attending the pigs, one 

ay made a mistake, and took his pigs into 
the wrong field. After a time his master, 
as usual on his rounds, went into the field, 
and began to swear at the little boy for 
taking his pigs into the wrong field, and 
— on his horse, was about to flog him 
with his whip, when the poor lad, looking 
steadily at his master, said, « Pray, sir, do 
not swear at me so; I will do any thing you 
wish me, but do not swear so, for I cannot 
bear it!“ The simplicity in which the 
words were spoken so struck the master 
that he saw his sin, and from that time deft 
off swearing. When he came home he 
called his children, and told them if he 
ever heard any one of them use bad words, 
he would severely punish them. From 
that day the wife was cheerful and happy, 
as her husband no longer used profane lan- 
guage, but always returned home with a 
smile and kind words. To mark her esti- 
mation of the good boy’s conduct, she gave 
* of clothes. 
ys, beware of anger and improper 
words. Take care of your lips — — 
— 2 Even rude words are displeasing 
to 


ALWAYS SPEAK TRUTHFULLY. 


I wonder if any of my little readers ever 
find it difficult always to speak the truth. 
Do you remember the answer little George 
Washington made, when his father said, 
“ My son, do you know who cut down my 
tree“ “Yes, pa; I cannot tell a lie, you 
know I cannot; I cut it down with my 
axe.”” Was not he a brave little boy? 
How happy he must have felt that he had 
not yielded to the temptation of telling a 
lie; for no doubt the devil would have been 
very glad if he could have induced him to 
be so wicked. He always feels pleased 
when we do wrong. Do not let him have 
that satisfaction, dear children. Have you 
ever read that verse in the Bible which 
says, Resist the devil, and he will flee 
from you“? 

I will relate to you an incident which 
occurrel in my class some time ago. You 
must know I have a class of about sixty 
scholars. Well, amoag them is a little boy 
who once told me alie. Poor little fellow; 
1 felt so sorry for him, and left him by 
himself for some time. When it was about 
time to leave school, I took a seat be- 
side him, and tried to tell him how wicked 
he had been. Among other things I said, 
„Hugh, why is it you should never tell a 
lie?” What answer do you think that 
poor little ignorant boy made? Be- 
cause God is so good to me.” It struck 
me so forcibly at the time, as such a beau- 
tiful answer, coming from the lips of a little 
one, who I dowbt ever had a kind mother 
to tell him of the love of Jesus to little 
children. 

I am afraid, dear children, you do not 
justly appreciate the many privileges with 
which you are daily surrounded. Do you 
ever feel thankful to God for placing you 
in a Christian land, and giving you kind 
— to antieipate your every wish, and 

ap 6 in gratifying you, when it is for your 
— ave you ever read how the Hin- 
doo mothers throw their little girls into the 
river Ganges? Poor things, they know no 
better; they have not the Bible to guide 
them aright. Will you try and save up 
your pennies to send them the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God? 


CHILD-TRUST. 


Two children were playing together up- 
stairs in a well-lighted and cheerful a 
ment. Soon something was desired from 
the room below—a plaything much coveted 
by the elder lad—a boy of eight years; but 
fear prevented his going for it. An appeal 
was made to the little one of three sum- 
mers, who immediately started on his way 
down the dark stairway, saying softly to 
himself the while, “Lord, are you there ? 
Lord, are you there?” and fall of childish 
trust passed fearlessfy down the silent pas- 
sage, found the bauble and returned, say- 
ing, “I was not afraid; the Lord was 
there!” 


— — — 
BAUGH'’S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE, 


An Active and Permanent Fertiliser for All 
Kinds of Crops. 


— — 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sore Manoracturers Prorrisrors, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


BAUGH'S RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 
Has now been before the Agricultural Community 
for many years under ONE NAME and ONE 
PROPRIETORSHIP, and needs no further recom- 
mendation than that accorded to it every where, 
inthe continued and successful use by practical 
and discriminating Farmers. 


Send orders as above. “EQ 


— 
SAMUEL WORK. WILLIAM 
& Ragu, Pittsburgh. 


Work, McCouch & Co., 


BANKERS AND EXCHANGE BROKERS, 
36 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Government Loahs bought and sold. Orders 
0 


fer the purchase and sal Oil Stocks promptl 


grounds to converse with his master, what 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


MASON BROTHERS, 596 way, New 
York, have in press, and will issue about tho first 
of September, a New Collection of Church 
Music, for Choirs, Conveutions, and Singin 
Schools, by Soron Weben and Faeperic 
Davenport, entitled, 


THE PRAISE OF ZION, 


The authors have had unusual facilities in the 
np ee of this their first book, having had 
at their disposal many new compositions by the 
most — ¢ and distinguished composers, for- 
eign as well as American. The publishers call 
attention to this new book with much confidence, 
because of the variety and freshness of its con- 
tents, and their general adaptation to the wants 
of singers. 

In order to facilitate its early examination by 
teachers and leaders of choirs, a single advance 
copy of “The Praise of Zion” will be sent, post- 
pat , early in August, to any such forwarding us 

5 cents, or about half the Price of the book. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


THE SONG-GARDEN, Part First, by Dr. 
Lowett Mason. A School Music- Book for 
younger scholars, or beginners, containing first 
steps in the Elements of Musical Notation, with 
u great variety of new school music. Price 
50 cents. 


THE SONG GARDEN, Part Second, by Dr. 
Lows. Mason, Containing the Elements of Mu- 
sical Notation, with nearly Four Hundred Songs, 
Glees, Catches, Rounds, and pleasing Exercises: 
scarcely anv of which have ever before been pub- 
lished in this country. These have been largely 
culled from the freshest new music of Germany 
and France, with many new compositions. The 
words as well as music are mostly new. Price 80 
cents. 

These new books prove of extraordinary interest. 
Already introduced into the schools of some of our 
largest cities, the music teachers speak in terms 
of the strongest commendation respecting them. 
The songs are new, fresh, and adapted to young 
persons, and have intrinsic merit which makes 
them wear well. 


THE KEY-NOTE. A New Collection of 
Church Music. By B. Bransvryr. 
This is the latest Collection of Church Music 
*. the very popular author of The Jubilee.” 

rice $1.50. 


NEW JUVENILES 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


No, 821 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


TIM HARRISON; or, The Boy that Couldn’t 
Say No. By Nellie Grahame. Price 25 and 
30 cents. 

THE PENITENT BOY, and Other Tales. 
45 and 50 cents. 

THE GULF STREAM; or, Harry Maynard’s 
Bible. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

THE BEGINNING AND THE END. By the 
Author of “The Three Homes.” Price 55 and 
60 cents. 

LITTLE JOE CARTER, THE CRIPPLE. By 
the Author of “Try.” Price 35 and 40 cents. 
SOCIAL INFLUENCE; or, Take Care of the 
Boys. By the Author of Aut Betsy’s Rule.” 

Price 70 and 75 cents. 

ROBERT AND DAISY. By the Author of 
„Cares and Comforts.” Price 30 and 35 cents. 

DICK MASON; or, The Boy who Trusted in 
Himself. Price 30 and 35 cents. 

‘MINNA CROSWELL; or, The Girl who was 
Afraid of being Laughed at. Price 35 and 
40 cents. 

GRACE DERMOTT; or, Help for the Afflicted, 
Price 55 and 60 cents. 

THE POWER' OF GENTLENESS, and Other 

es. Price 45 and 50 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM, for Childrea and Youth. By the Rev. 
Jonathan Cross. 2 vols. Price $1.15 and 8.25. 
Please address orders to ; 


WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business Correspondent. 


Price 


Just Published. 


DR. BOARDMAN’S THANKSGIVING AND 
FAST-DAY SERMONS. 


I. 
THE PEACEMAKERS. 
II. 
THE PEACE WE NEED, AND HOW 
TO SECURE IT. 


Partce—25 cents each, or $2.50 per dozen. 
„„ Sent by mail, (post-paid), upon the receipt 
of the — 
Published and for sale by 


JAMES 8. CLAXTON, 
Successor to WM. 8. 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


606 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


E. O. THOMPSON. 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 


-SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The object of this Institution is to furnish 
more ample means than have hitherto been en- 
joyed for the higher education of women. Its 
foundation was laid in 1861, by Mr. Vassar’s 
munificent gift of more than $400,000 for this 
purpose; and the suitable investment of this large 
sum in the necessary grounds, buildings, educa- 
tional apparatus, and domestic equipments, has 
since then engaged the careful attention of its 
Managers. 

These pre tions being now on the eve of 
completion, the College will be opened for the 
reception of Students 


under the direction of a full Corps of competent 
Professors and Teachers. 

The uniform price of Board and Tuition for 
all College Students, whether pursuing the Regu- 
lar or a Special Course, is fixed for the present 
at $350 — annum, payable half yearly in ad- 
vance. No extra charges for fuel, light, wash- 
ing, use of library and apparatus, or for any of 
the studies of the College proper. 

For each of the extra collegiate branches, viz: 
Music, Drawing, Painting, and Riding, an addi- 
tional charge will be made of from $40 to $60 

annum. 

Books, Stationery, and Drawing materials will 
be furnished at the College Depository at actual 
cost. 

To allow time for a proper classification of the 
Students, and for other 1 — applica- 
tions for admission should be forwarded as early 
as possible. Each application should state the 
name and age of the young lady, the post office 
address of her parent or guardian, what her pre- 
vious studies have been, (naming the most ad- 
vanced text-books, and how much of each she 
has studied, and what studies she proposes to 
pursue in the College ) 

No day scholars are received, and none under 
fifteen years of age. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded on application, 
addressed to “Creek or Vassan Cot- 
Leos, Poveuxeersiz, N. T.;“ and when ob- 
ry it is requested that they may be circu- 

ated. 


RENCH AND AMERICAN INSTITUTE— 

A Boarpine anp Day Scuoot ror Youre 
Labigs— No 2953 Frankford Road, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Rev. Narcisse Crr, Mrs. M. G. Daven- 
port, Principals.—This Institution, embracing 
two very spacious and beautiful country seats, 
with sh grounds, oifers every facility for the 
acquisition of a thorough French and English 
Education, with all the Ornamental Branches, 
under the first Masters and Artists in the coun- 
try. Send for a Circular. 


— 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—The Forry-szconp 
Sesston of this well-known or 
Natcrat Science will com- 
mence SerremBer 1865. The New 
Reoister or 1865, giving full informatiog, may 
be obtained by rr 
Pror. CHARL DROWNE, Director, 

4 Troy, New York. 


esig to pre ys ege, 
Business, and Teaching, ia limyged in number, 
and select as te the character of the Studen 
which secure thoroughness in Scholarship, an 
m from corrupting influences. The next 
term begins on the 7th of September. References— 
Rev. W. C. Cattell, D. D., Prof. J. H. Coffin, LL. D., 
Easton, Pa; Alex. T. McGill, D. D., W. Hen 
Green, D.D., Princeton; Rev. M. B. Grier, Col. 
J. A. Wright, Philad’a. For Circulars, address 
Rev. H. S. ALEXAN DER, Principal, Columbia, Pa. 


EST BRANCH BOARDING SCHOOL — 

At Jersey Saors, 
received at any time and age. Parents seeking a 
Cantsrtan Hows, where every attention will be 
given to the intellectual and physical education 
of their sens and daughters, please send for 


Catal 0 to 
F. DONLEAVY LONG, A. M., Principal, 
Jersey Shore, Lycoming county, Pennsylvanis. 


OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 
—Next Session will commence on Tuesday, 
Sept. 5. For Circulars containing fall information, 
address Rev. R. CRUIKSHANK, A. M., Pottstown 


Montgomery county, Pa. 


— 


August 5, 1865 


MADAME CLEMENT’S 


French Protestant Boarding School, 


Germantown, Pa, 

The Sixteenth Session will open Wednesday, 
September 6th, 1885. Pgrticular attention given 
to the English Branches.’ French is the Language 
of the Family, the Pupils being required to speak 
itall day. Great advantages in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. For particulars, apply to the 
Principal. 


CEDAR HILL SEMINARY, 
Near Mount Joy, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


This well-known Institution for the education 
of Young Ladies—hitherto under the care of the 
Rev. N. Dobon—vill be re-opened on the first 
Wednesday (6th) of September next. The under- 
signed, who have been educated expressly for the 
duties they are about to assume, respectfully 
solicit the patronage of the former friends of the 
Seminary. The Course of Instruction and Disci- 
pline hitherto pursued will be continued, with 
such alterations only as experience and observa- 
tion have — as improvements. 

The Annual Session of Forty Weeks will be 
divided into four terms of Ten Weeks each. 
Pupils will be received at Forty Dollars 
Term, payable in advance, which will cover the 
expenses of Board, Light, Fuel, Washing, and 
Tuition, except for the extra branches, Musie, 
French. Drawing, and Painting. 

For Circulars and other information, address 

Misses B. & C. DODGE, Principals 


— 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY SCHOLARS, 
South-East Corner of Church and Minor Sts., 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 

Mrs. C. C. CHISMAN, Principal. 


This Seminary is a to unite a liberal 
and thorough education, literary, scientific, and 
ractical, with careful attention to health, and 
aithful religious instruction. 


Competent Teachers are employed in the vari- 


ous Departments of Ancient and Modern Lan- 

guages, Music, Drawing, 4e. The Classical De- 
artment will be under the direction of the Rev. 
E. Moors. 

The duties of this School (now in its second 
year) will be resumed on the second Wednesday 
(13th) of September, and continue Forty Weeks, 
with a short interval at Christmas. 


REFERENCES. 
Rev. WILLIAM E. MOORE, Pastor of Presby- 
terian church, West Chester. 

WILLIAM F. WYERS, A. M., Principal West 
Chester a and Military Institute. 
Cor. THEODORE HYATT, President Peunsyl- 
vania Military Academy, West Chester. 
Rev. THOMAS BRAINERD, D.D., Philadelphia. 

“ THOMAS SHEPHERD, D D., “ 
% J. G. BUTLER, D. D., 0 
„% J. A. HENRY, 
Hox. JOSEPH ALLISON, 00 
„% WN. B. BROWN “ 
Rev. S. MILLER, Mount Holly, New Jersey. 
Hox. J. C. TEN EVCK, 
Da. BENJ. H. STRATTON, as 
Dr. ZECHARIAH READ, 0 1% 
JOSEPH SMALLWOOD, Ese., New York. 
E. C. ESTES, Ese., New York. 


For Terms, apply to the Principal. 


A FINE OPENING AND A GREAT BARGAIN 
FEMALE SEMINARY. 


A splendid Villa, newly built, with modern 
improvements for conducting Hot and Cold 
Water to different parts of the House, Marble 
Mantle, Rooms; and, with slight changes, 
admirably adapted for a 


FEMALE SEMINARY, 


Capable of accommodating at once about 60 
Boarders; situated on a romantic plat of over 
two (2) acres, finely ornamented with Shrubbery 
and Evergreens, in Toledo, Ohio, a healthy and 
flourishing city of over 20.000 inhabitants, and 30 
miles from the nearest Female Seminary. 

The whole for $10,000; only $2500 cash. Bal- 
ance in four years, if sold soon. 

Address, giving reference to one or more Old- 
school Presbyterian ministers, | 

H. J. RAFFENSPERGER, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


LAWRENCEVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


The Fall Session will in on Tuesday, Se 
— 


0. W. NASSAU, Principal. 


CHESTNUT ST. FEMALE SEMINARY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE will re- 
open their Boarding and Day School, at 1616 
Sraeet, on Wadnes- 
day, September 13. Particulars from Circulars. 


HIGHTSTOWN CLASSICAL INSTITUTE 


A BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


The next Term will commence on Tuesday, - 
August 29th. For Circulars, address 
Rev. J. E, ALEXANDER, Principal, 
Hightstown, New Jersey. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


The next session will commenceon Wednesday, 
August 2d. In addition to a thorough course of | 


Classical and Mathematical studies, required for 
entering College, arrangements are made to meet 
the wants of those whose plans for life do not 
contemplate an entire collegiate education. An 
extended course in the English Language and 
Literature, History, Chemistry, and Practical 
Mathematics, has been introduced, accompanied 
with lectures on these subjects by competent in- 
structors, and illustrated, where the nature of 
the subject admits, by experiments, maps, dia- 
grams, and models. References—The Faculties 
of the College and Seminary. For Catalogue, 


apply to Rev. T. W.CATTELL,| ,. . 
18 Rev. A. D. WHITE, | Principals. 


MANTUA FEMALE SEMINARY, 
(Baring street below Thirty-fifth.) 
WEST PHILADELPHIA, 
Rev. JOHN MOORE, Principal. 


A Boarpine anv Day Scuol ror Youne Labtes. 
French, German, Music, Drawing, and Painting, 
in addition to all the usual branches taught in 
first-class Seminaries. Instruction thorough. This 
Institution is delightfully located in West Phila- 
delphia, in the midst of more than ordinary 
social and religious advan 

The year is divided into two terms, commen- 
cing September Ist and February Ist. 
Za Circulars on application. 


PARKESBURG INSTITUTE, 


Sevecr Scuol ror Lapiss AND GENTLEMEN. 


Summer Session will be resumed Aug. 28. Win- 
ter Session will begin Nov. 18. Address the Prin- 
cipal, J. M. RAWLINS, A. M., Parkesburg, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. x 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Bordentown, New Jersey. 


This Institution is situated on the Camden and 

Amboy Railraad, two and three-quarters hours’ 
ride from New York, and one and a quarter from 
Philadelphia. Its locatiou is unsurpassed for 
beauty and healthfulness. 

Special attention is paid to the common and 
higher branches of English, and superior advan- 
tages furnished in Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Drawing, Painting, and French. 

The Tastitytion is strictly a family school, 
where the most careful parents may feel safe in 
placing their daughters. The Fall Term com- 
mences September 18th. For Catalogue, address 

Rev. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, A. M., Principal. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
and No. 530 Broadway, New York, by 


ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS. 

Tuo Dollars und Fifty Cents per Annum, if paid 
strictly in advance, or Three Dollars when not 
paid in advance. To Clergymen /'wo Dollars a 
year, wher paid strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 


notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- | 


ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — Advertisements appropri- 
ate to the character of the paper will be inserted 
at twenty cents a line for each insertion. Yearly 
advertisements inserted on favourable terms. 

Payments for advertisements to be made 


in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Fe copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fwe copies to one adress, for one 


$10.00 
$20.90 


year, 

With an additional copy to the agent. 

(J The money must always be sent in ad. 
vance. When the amount is large, a draft should 
be procured, if possible. 

Address, always post-paid, 

ALFRED MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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ON THE 20TH OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, 
1 
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Is PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT | 
That was a beautiful idea expressed by a 
Christian lady on her death-bed, in reply 
to a remark of her brother, who was taking 
leave of her to return ae distant resi- 
never meet — 
— — Arr. Brother, Washington established a wise and well. | 
I we shall meet in the land of the ordered republic; he left to the future, not | 
dying.” commission. 


